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Announcing 
| Helpful and Attractive Workbooks 


for use with 
The Friendly Hour Readers 


Workbooks for The Friendly Hour Readers, Primer, Books One, Two, Three, and 
Four, have just come from our press. 
SOME OF THEIR DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: 
Each of the Workbooks for the Friendly Hour Primer and Book One contains 
48 exercises for developing skills in reading. 


Each of the Workbooks for Books Two, Three, and Four contains 80 exercises 
which are designed to supplement the work in the reader. 


Very useful for fixing the vocabulary for each grade. 
Provide a complete program of tests. 


Low net price, 15 cents each, plus transportation. 
Correspondence invited. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 














help 
youngsters to keep healthy and 
strong. Four Factors that aid 
Good Teeth are Proper Food, 
Personal Care, Dentist’s Care 
and plenty of Chewing Exer- 
cise. There is a reason, a time 
and place for chewing gum. 











Forward Looking manufacturers call 
upon great Universities to make impartial investiga- 
tions of their products. Results of such research form 
the basis of our advertising. 

» The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
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EASTERN 


Kentucky State 


Teachers College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Opens January 27 


Extensive program of classes 


offered leading to A.B. and 
B.S. Degrees. 


Liberal Arts Curriculum of 
Cultural and Informational 
Subjects for those not plan- 
ning to teach. 


Graduate |Courses {leading to 
the Degree of Master of Arts 


Expenses-Average for the se- 
mester - 18 weeks, $110.50 


For Second Semester Announce- 
ment and Schedule of Classes 


Write 


H. L. Donovan 


President 








MOST famous holiday postmark in all the 
world is Santa Claus, Indiana. The name of 
this village of scarcely 100 population was 
originally Santaclaus. A stamp collector dis- 
covered the name and recommended that it 
be changed to Santa Claus. Mail leaped from 
a small daily bundle to truck loads. 


i 

ROLLING from the presses and into the 
hearts of boys and girls is EvEryDAy LIFE 
(list 48¢), a new kind of Primer by Ethel Maltby 
Gehres, published this fall. Now ready—EveEry- 
DAY LIFE PRE-PRIMER. The text is also about 
child activities: Caring for Pets, Simple Duties 
in the Home, and so on. [Illustrations are more 
actual photographs of real boys and girls. 


Fi al 
“DEPENDABILITY?” is the characteristic 
which the motorist demands above all else in - 
his automobile, according to the tabulation of 
questionnaires sent to more than 1,000,000 
motorists. In dictionaries, too, dependability is 
of paramount importance. More than 3,000,000 
boys and girls are using THE WINSTON Sim- 
PLIFIED DIcTIONARY because they can depend 
upon finding every word defined so that its use 
and meaning can be instantly understood. 


~— 

PHI BETA KAPPA, first and most fa- 
mous of ‘‘Greek-letter’”’ societies, was organized 
on December 5, 1776, at the College of William 
and Mary at Williamsburg, Virginia. Living 
members, approximately 70,000; chapters and 
associations, 122, which include associations 
in China, England, Italy, Japan, Persia, and 
Syria. Franklin Delano Roosevelt is the twelfth 
of the Presidents to wear the coveted key. 


tt al 

HIGH school and junior high school students 
who use CORRECTIVE ENGLISH (Workbooks I 
and II) learn correct English because they 
actually use correct English in varied, interest- 
ing, and natural activities. Every sensory 
channel—eye, ear, voice, and hand—receives 
definite and carefully graded training. 


“—— 

ACCORDING to the famous “Curve of 
Forgetting’”’ developed by Ebbinghaus: Half an 
hour after we have barely learned something, we 
forget half of it. In eight hours, two thirds. 
We forget more in the first thirty minutes than 
we do in the following thirty days. Better 
order early, lest you forget, THE NEw SILenr 
READERS, Pre-Primer to Book VIII. 4 


The JOHN C.BVVA HK TO N COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO Tt ATLANTA Tf DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 








Freedom in Universities 
Dictatorship as a “Crisis of Emancipa- 


PREVIOUS editorials dealing with the 
convention of the World Federation of 
Education Associations in Oxford, Eng- 
Jand, have touched chiefly upon the expres- 
sions and addresses covering the elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels. In this 
article a brief synopsis of pronouncements 
in the field of higher education will be made. 


“The University in a Changing World” 
was the subject of an address by Dr. John 
Murray, of the University College of the 
South-West, Exeter, in a paper on “Free- 
dom in Universities.’”’ Doctor Murray 
said freedom was still the major need of 
civilization, and was likely so to remain, 
despite the dictatorships. The dictator- 
ships need not disquiet the lovers of free- 
dom. Dictators bought their power—with 
freedom. If they tyrannized it was at the 
cost of liberating. Mankind acquiesced 
in any rule on condition that it gave at 
least as much freedom as it took. Dictator- 
ship could be a crisis of emancipation. It 
was thus with the three great dictator- 
ships—Russia, Italy, and Germany. 


No society granted the citizen full free- 
dom. Besides the laws and innumerable 
rules of convenience, there were the nicer 
shadings, the things that were “not done,” 
to do which was to lose caste. Here was 
the first special restriction on universities. 
Society in general and parents in particular 
expected professors to be persons of tone 
and manner. 


Professors, according to the parents, who 
were the pay-masters, might and ought to 
have influence, provided they were not 
aware of it and did not intend it. Parents 
desired that influence to be stimulating 
and strengthening, but not disturbing or 
revolutionary. Professors must not be 
radicals of the right or the left, but especi- 
ally not of the left. They might influence, 
but not proselytise. 


In the past the professor was a type of 
sturdy independence in views and speech. 


The present age tended to turn him into a 
courtier and a diplomatist, for all over the 
world the universities were begging, bor- 
rowing, building, expanding. To the old 
academic instincts he added the new sense 
of money. Need made him careful, lest he 
should drive away donors. The modern 
professor was an intense and acute type, 
increasingly specialist, bent on exactitude 
and detail, critical, skeptical, teasing out 
the truth in tiny packets. 


Today, in some countries, the universi- 
ties had to face the encroachments of 
nationalism, and a certain threat existed. 
Political authority had sought to censor 
opinion and teaching in the universities, 
and among university men and women all 
the world over there was distress and alarm 
at evidence and rumors of intolerancy. 


There never was a time when the world 
needed internationalism more. Nations 
today were organized, ambitious, over- 
conscious, and nerve-ridden, they stood to 
their rights, armed or arming, closing their 
frontiers and their minds. The old inter- 
nationals, the Papacy, the Christian 
churches in general, the philosophies, were 
not the forces they used to be. The new 
international, the League of Nations, was 
all the force it could be, and how little 
that was! 


It was a spectacle of despair, but it was 
also an opportunity. It was a chance for 
the universities, as meeting places for the 
gifted youth of all countries, as manu- 
facturers of world opinion, to supersede 
Geneva, or rather to prepare the way for 
it. The League was the instrument of 
world-opinion, if only it existed. The 
universities could help to create it. The 
old habit of migration, from university to 
university, and from country to country, 
required to be reinstated with a new 
technique, but the universities were not 
well-equipped, as a rule, for this inter- 
course. Their teaching scarcely faced the 
problems of international politics. The 
true defense of uiiversities against the 
encrvachments of nationalism was a bold 
offensive. But were they in a fit state to 
undertake it? 
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An intangible essence was lost, or in 
danger of being lost, an essence of which 
the idealist was assured and the utilitarian 
doubtful or disdainful. If the universities 
had lost their humanism, or the prophetic 
and magisterial tones in preaching it, 
need a dictator hesitate? 

The present intolerancy coincided with 
an inner confusion in the universities. It 
was confusion rather than decline, for the 
remedy was plain, and it was in the hands 
of the universities themselves. Courage 
and skill and sustained effort would be 
wanted; some penitence would be wanted, 
too—and persecution might help. 


“In the interests of internal peace, it is 
desirable that within each grade of national 
education a Government should sanction 
the continuance or establishment of a 
variety of institutions representing different 
forms of conviction in regard to spiritual 
things,” said Sir Michael Sadler, former 
Master of University College, when he 
spoke on “The Universities and the 
Corporate State.” 


The attention paid to the activities of 
community life in universities, colleges, and 
schools was one of the major changes which 
had come about in education during the 
last 150 years, he said. The encourage- 
ment given to the pleasures and duties of 
corporate life had heightened the zest of 
school and college days. It had abolished 
most of the old kinds of bullying. It was 
an essential part of the New Humanism. 
It had made more friendly and intimate 
the relations between teachers and the 
taught. It had shifted the focus of edu- 
cation theory. 


Corporate life, again, could repress, and 
had sometimes been used to repress, certain 
manifestations of individuality. It might 
induce that kind of loyalty to an institution 
which was too sectional, too limited in 
range, and therefore become a possible 
source of class prejudice and unwillingness 
to take an active part in the rough and 
tumble of ordinary citizenship. But, 
whether men liked it or not, the wish to 
make the most of corporate life in education 
had come in like a strong tide, useful and 
enlivening, though also in some of its moods 
a menace. 

The last hundred years had seen an 
unparalleled growth in the number of 
universities, and national consciousness and 


a desire to meet new social and economic 
needs had been the mainspring of that 
movement. 


There had grown a sense stronger than 
we had had in England for many hundred 
years of the fundamental one-ness of a 
country’s education. The dispute between 
the new movement in education and what 
was most conventional in the old was con- 
cerned with the right balance of different 
activities in the course of the education of 
each individual. 


The new movement was not anti- 
intellectual, but doubted that the measure- 
ment of intellectual power and attainment 
solely by written examination was by itself 
a sufficiently exact criterion of the develop- 
ment of body and mind. It seemed a 
little unlikely that a physically Al popu- 
lation would have no residue of C3 intelli- 
gence, or of C3 capacity for independent 
thought. 

There was leeway to make up in the way 
of physical fitness, and there were not a few 
who sympathized with the trend of Herr 
Hitler’s decision that students who had 
gone through the intellectual discipline of 
the higher secondary schools should round 
off their school education by a period of 
active work on the land. 


The encouragement of corporate life in 
universities and schools might become an 
instrument of policy. A few turns of the 
screw might turn a liking for comradeship 
into herd-thinking and flock-feeling. If it 
should be the fate of Europe to fall under 
the spell of drove mentality, recalcitrant 
minorities might do worse than contrive to 
carry on in unfrequented places houses of 
education which would keep alive the 
tradition of their corporate life. But it 
was hard to believe that things would 
come to such a pass that large numbers of 
intelligent people would have to choose 
between being hermits or circus horses 
ambling round the ring. 


It was to the interest of the whole com- 
munity that all kinds of education which 
was tolerable should be tolerated; that 
variety of practice and experiment, the 
secret of progressive movement, should be 
weicomed and watched; and that in the 
training of young people the several groups 
within the State should have the oppor- 
tunity of practicing what their different 
convictions prescribed. 
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Join the National Education 
Association 


THERE are two cities in Kentucky in 
which every teacher is a National 
Education Association member. These 
are Ashland and Paris. Every teacher in 
Kentucky should be a member of the 
National Education Association. The dues 
are only two dollars per year. Not many 
Kentucky teachers could attend the meet- 
ings but all could have and read the annual 
volume of proceedings, which is a nicely 
bound book of a thousand pages, containing 
addresses by the leaders of the nation on 
every conceivable topic relating to educa- 
tion. In addition to this there are many 
bulletins and brochures giving up-to-date 
information on school topics, which go 
regularly to every member, and further, it 
is the national organization of teachers 
working for the interests of teachers and 
should be supported by all the teachers. 


Notice 


EMBERS of the K. E. A. will render 

the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL a great 
service if they will advise the editor when 
they change their mailing address. They 
will also make it possible for the KENTUCKY 
ScHOOL JOURNAL to render the service 
which it should give. Please send any 
notice of change of address giving both 
the old and the new address to the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, 1423 Hey- 
burn Building, Louisville, Ky. 


World Goodwill Day 


WONDER if I may call the attention of 
your readers to the movement sponsored 
by the World Federation to have World 
Goodwill Day exercises, May 18, 1936, in 
every school in every community in the 


nation. A few other nations are making 
similar efforts. We are beginning early in 
order to reach every community with 
inspirational information. The principal 
Or someone appointed by him is requested 
to serve as local director for that school 
and community. 

_ All organizations and all citizens are 
invited to co-operate with the schools. 
Readers are requested to see the principal 


IF and AND 


F YOU have lost 
The place you had 

And find yourself 
Without a job 
There are two ways 
To carry on. 
The first is this: 
Bemoan your fate 
And lay the blame 
On someone else, 
And show revenge 
And fail to work 
With those who try 
To help you on. 
And tell your friends 
A colored tale 
Of all the ‘‘wrongs” 
You have endured, 
And how you'll try 
To “get the one” 
Who put you out. 
And soon you'll find 
You have no friends 
And none will try 
To help you on. 
The other plan: 
Keep up your chin 
And don’t complain, 
And prove by word 
And deed and thought 
That you deserve 
Another place, 
And then you'll find 
That men will think 
You're “fair and square” 
And not a grouch 
Who’s spending time 
To “even up” 
On some old score. 
And soon you'll find 
Another place 
Because you lost 


With such good grace. W. P. K. 





and to lend encouragement to this move- 
ment. Full particulars may be obtained 
by writing the World Federation, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. A Goodwill Booklet may be secured 
from the World Federation at cost (15 
cents). It contains suggestions, programs, 
pageants, and plays. Let each one see that 
his community does its part. It will pay. 


UEL W. LAMKIN 
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To the Teachers of Kentucky: 


INCE my administration as Superintendent of Public Instruction is drawing 
to a close, your Secretary has graciously invited me to use the columns of 
the JOURNAL to transmit a final message to you. 


In the OcTOBER issue of the bulletin published by the State Department of 
Education I reviewed, somewhat in detail, the educational activities and 
the accomplishments of the last four years. It is not necessary, therefore, 
to reiterate what I said in that bulletin. If you have not read this particular 
issue, I trust that you will take the time to do so, for in it I have endeavored 
to place before the people of Kentucky the direction and progress of public 
education during my administration. 


The educational interests of the Commonwealth have made splendid 
advances during recent years, and it is my earnest hope and belief that 
even more substantial progress will be made in the years that are ahead. 
The improvement in the educational program of the State has been accom- 
plished through unity of effort on the part of the teachers of Kentucky, 
working in close co-operation with all the friends of education throughout 
the State. The public believed in our program because we were united, 
and supported that program because we had taken the time and trouble to 
inform them about their schools. The success of the work of the Educational 
Commission and the accomplishments reflected in the adoption of the new 
School Code and increased State school support should cause us never to 
forget that in unity and frankness with the public there is strength. I 
trust that we shall never permit petty differences and insignificant irritations 
to tempt us to emasculate a school program that has won favorable nation- 
wide recognition. Do not let puny saplings keep you from seeing the forest. 


Without the splendid financial support and loyal co-operation of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, I doubt if it would have been possible for 
the schools of Kentucky to realize the accomplishment of these last four 
years. To this great organization, I extend my sincere thanks. It is 
functioning magnificently in behalf of the schools of Kentucky and it 
deserves, and will receive, the full confidence of the teachers of the State. 


In closing, permit me to extend my deep personal appreciation to all of you 
for your confidence, your faith, and your co-operation. 


JAMEs H. RICHMOND, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 





To My Friends: 


in both the primary and the general election, and to pledge to you my most 
earnest effort to administer the schools of the State in the best manner of which 
I am capable. 


I WISH to express to all of my friends my sincerest appreciation for their support 


I fully realize the importance and dignity of the task that has been given me 
and hope that I am able to measure up to the standards set by the administra- 
tion that is now drawing to a close. My desire will be to continue and, if 
possible, to make better the splendid school program that has been outhned in 
the State by my predecessor, the Honorable Mr. James H. Richmond, and by 
the Kentucky Education Association. 


The new school code should be protected, the $12 per capita maintained, free 
textbook program extended, and equitable teachers’ retirement law enacted, and 
local school programs formulated and promoted to the end that all children may 
have larger and richer opportunities for wholesome and satisfactory community 


life. 


Trusting that I shall merit and receive the continued co-operation of the school 
people of the State, I am 


Sincerely your friend, 


HARRY W. PETERS 





Patriotism for Parents and Teachers 


By J. W. STUDEBAKER, 
United States Commissioner of Education 


HE WAR to make the world safe for 
democracy is not over as some people 
seem to think. It has just changed 

its form. Great areas of our world are 
already utterly unsafe for democracy; in 
fact, decidedly unsafe for people with 
democratic ideas. Our primary concern 
is for the future of democracy here in 
America. 


Large numbers of Americans are already 
enrolled in the forces fighting to preserve 
democracy. Their slogan is: ‘‘Prepared- 
ness for citizenship.’’ They are recruiting 
citizens everywhere to train themselves in 
an understanding of public affairs. Their 
technique is the adult public forum. 


I am jealous of the opportunity of pro- 
moting this movement for civic enlighten- 
ment in the name of public education. It 
is obviously a proper function of public 
education to serve the great need for free 
public inquiry into the issues confronting 
our people. 

What higher patriotism can be conceived 
than preparedness for intelligent self- 
government? The question is—how can 
parents and teachers join forces in pro- 
moting the use of the public forum tech- 
nique in making America safe for a demo- 
cratic future? 


First, is it not important that parents 
and teachers, as well as superintendents 
and school boards, be well acquainted with 
the methods of the true forum so that they 
can apply these methods in their many 
conferences and meetings? 


Second, why shouldn’t educators of all 
people engage in a study of the needs of the 
community for facilities for public discus- 
sion, and make plans for meeting these 
needs through the agencies of education? 


Third, why shouldn’t school superin- 
tendernts take the lead in working out plans 
and programs for systematic management 
of public affairs forums in their communi- 
ties under the direction of public education? 


We may as well be realistic and take note 
that means of meeting the need for public 


discussion of public problems are being 
developed everywhere under many aus- 
pices. Most of these ventures in forum 
education are decidedly valuable in the 
building of intelligent citizenship. But 
the opportunity of serving such a major 
educational need ought not to be neglected 
by the agency in the community best able 
to meet it by offering impartial and trained 
leadership. I refer to the agency of public 
education. 


The schools are perfect meeting places 
for evening gatherings of adults. The 
teachers and parents are already allied in 
the common interest of child and youth 
education. The technique of free inquiry 
and impartial examination of facts is basic 
to the process of education. We already 
spend billions on public education for 
children and adolescents. Why not take 


the next step and formally promote the 


educational process among adults on the 
most important front of public affairs? 


The Federal Office of Education now 
plans to be of service in promoting this 
movement toward civic enlightenment. 
The experiment in Des Moines where the 
public school system has been managing 
public forums for adults on a city-wide plan 
for three years is indicative of what can 
be done. The current events forums in 
some night school schedules offer further 
illustration of public education in action. 
Other forum programs are being carried on 
which are worth studying and from which 
educators can learn much which will be 
helpful to them in preparing their public 
school systems to extend and improve 
forum discussion. 


I find that much thought is being put on 
this problem by educational leaders. The 
Office of Education wishes to stimulate 
that thought and planning. Therefore, 
we shali welcome all contributions of 
material, suggestions, ideas, ways of direct- 
ing and conducting forums, and especially 
studies of community needs and plans for 
meeting them through public education. 


<{ 10> 
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Likewise, we shall be glad to share what 
information we have, some of which will 
be in printed form soon, and to be of direct 
service to educators and others engaged in 
promoting forum education. 

Parents and teachers have more in 
s cmmon than the effective education of 
children to be ready to take their places in 
the community. They have in common the 
improvement of the community and the 
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nation so that educated youth will have a 
place to take. They should be united in 
making American democracy work in the 
building of a better life for all. To me, 
that means active work for civic enlighten- 
ment, for public understanding of social 
problems. I hope all public school people 
will have the boldness to take their proper 
places as leaders in this movement to 
provide facilities for free public discussion 
of all important public problems. 


Appropriate Social Function of the School 


By THELMA E. DRINNON, 
Supervisor Elementary Education, Paducah, Kentucky 


SOCIETY constitutes the relations 

of individuals with each other. If 

a person participates in the think- 
ing, feeling, and activities of the group, one 
may say he is socialized. The function of 
socialization is the development of people. 
John Dewey says, ‘‘society is the process of 
associating in such ways that experiences, 
ideas, emotions, and values are transmitted 
and made common.” If individuals are 
created by society and the human mind is 
the product of the society in which one has 
been born, and of the age in which he 
lives, it is then pertinent that educators 
become concerned and try to improve the 
present society. 

Political and social institutions should 
encourage creativeness, promote reverence 
between human beings, and preserve self- 
respect. ‘“‘We need to study our social 
order, and its possible improvement in all 
aspects; how inefficiently we produce and 
why; how unjustly and inefficiently we dis- 
tribute and why; how badly our political 
system works and why; how much better 
our economic needs might be cared for; 
what rich and happy living for the individ- 
ual calls for, and how this good life needs 
study, that we may really use art, music, 
and religion to make life better. We must 
make or build a more intelligent under- 
standing of what we have and why, and 
what we might have and how.” (Dr. W. 
H. Kilpatrick.) 

Many people think of education as 
‘learning in the school’ or “schooling,” 


and do not take into account the environ- 
ment and present-day happenings and 
events. The concept of the layman has 
been an isolation of the school system from 
life. The function of education was to 
transmit and reproduce existing institu- 
tions, only making them more efficient. 
Schools were set up to teach traditions. 
There was a separation of theory and 
practice. We are facing a new social 
order. We have had old ideas, prejudices, 
heritages, and ancestral ideals. We now 
have new ideals, but we continue using old 
institutional methods in our teaching. 
Today the prime function of educated 
men and women is to make appropriate 
social change. The desired education can- 
not occur within the four walls of a school 
shut off from life. Education must assume 
an increasing responsibility for participat- 
ing in projecting ideas of social change and 
taking part in the execution of these ideas. 
The people of the United States almost 
never view education as a way of life or of 
personal culture. They rather look upon 
it as an external means for the attainment 
of some definite and desirable goal, as 
advancement of the individual or society. 
Education must begin with the world, 
life, and human nature as they are. Empha- 
sis must he placed upon theory, upon social 
aims, and social forces and facts as means 
of realizing these aims. In order for 
individuals to take part in the task of a 
constantly changing society, school should 
be a community life. There should be 
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close contact with realities of present-day 
life. There should be definite integration 
of activities within the school with the 
activities going on in the larger community 
beyond the school walls. Since science 
and technology have equipped us with 
means of establishing a sound material 
basis for our civilization, the problem is not 
now a material one, but one of good will, 
intelligence, and courage. 


# Society needs to employ science and 
technology for social instead of private 
ends. This means a need for a new educa- 
tion. The subject matter must change. 
Education must be an affair of action. 
There has been a revolutionary change in 
thought and knowledge. There has been 
a complete shift from aloofness from action 
Over to adoption of action into the very 
structure and procedure of thought and 
knowledge. These make it necessary for a 
reconsideration of all beliefs and traditions. 
Intelligence and action can be brought 
together and thus conditions be controlled. 
If we can effect the use of intelligence as 
method control in the physical and mechan- 
ical field it seems possible that it could be 
developed in the field of human relation- 
ships. At present, the school and the 
social order stand too far apart. They are 
relatively isolated from each other, because 
their concerns appear to be unrelated. 
The schools and the social organizations 
should be engaged in a common program. 
All education should help to create a 
sense that our traditions require recon- 
struction, and thus provide community of 
understandings and interests. Real educa- 
tion humanizes men, by stimulating them 
to a continuous reconstruction of their 
outlook on life. 


Public schools cannot go on as isolated 
phenomena of social existence. You can- 
not keep social strife out of the public 
school. School has to change because the 
society round about it has changed. The 
schoolroom should exist as a normal life 
situation forthechildren. There is no need 
for teachers and pupils not to be natural 
and human when they get into the class- 
room. If we are going to train pupils for 
social situations and life, we must have 
social situations in the classroom. We 
learn by doing. This living should be done 
in the classroom. You must know the so- 
ciety for which you wish to train children 


before you can train them for a society, 
It seems the fundamental goals are human 
relationships and human values. The 
good life means the greatest good for the 
greatest number. Weshould cultivate and 
stress art, music, dramatics, beauty, and 
give opportunity for creativeness. 


In the changing social scene, the home 
and family is not a center of occupation, 
production, or social life it once was. The 
vast frontier is vanishing; the minerals, 
mines, lumber, lands, and natural resources 
have been exploited and exhausted to a 
great degree. There has been material 
gain of individuals, but in the future, there 
will be an intellectual change and gain, 
perhaps aspiritualone,too. There is great 
need for co-operative planning and work. 
ing. There must be a co-operation of all 
the educational forces, and new ways to 
make change devised. New planning and 
responsibility should be given to children, 
Necessity has compelled changes to be 
made, and the pupils should be taken into 
the sphere; given opportunity to create, 
experience, work, face contemporary prob- 
lems, and formulate opinions of their own. 
We should consider their likes and dislikes, 
their needs, and their reactions. 


THE KIND OF SCHOOL WE NEED 


It must be a school of actual experiencing 
and living; where pupils are active and their 
needs and interests are cared for. They 
should have a purpose for doing. There 
should be actual experience in_ social 
situations. The teacher should not limit 
her knowledge to basic education, but go 
beyond that scope, have vision, grow, 
know children, be acquainted with present 
conditions in and out of school, in order 
that she may correlate all subjects and 
activities with experiences of the children. 
The goal of education is to continue and 
enrich this life by better thought and act. 
In our schools of today we must take 
effectual account of the facts of change. 
Provisions must be made for continual 
intellectual change. It seems to me that 
we must hold essentially to democracy and 
educate accordingly. If we have a demo- 
cratic planning society, it seems that all 
must be as socially intelligent as possible 
to be able to participate in the planning. 
We must expect changes and he prepared 
to direct them. 
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Basketball for Women or Women for 
Basketball 


By HELEN McKinstry, 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


popular indoor sport for boys and 

girls today.”” A consideration of this 
statement naturally arouses speculation in 
minds of people who are directly concerned 
with the training of girls. The wonder 
arises whether this most popular sport is 
being handled in such a way that girls as 
well as boys are getting the greatest 
possible benefit from basketball. 


Inasmuch as you, the educators in the 
State of Kentucky, are determining the 
present as well as the future health of the 
youth of your State, will you not ask your- 
selves these questions: 


Does basketball meet the need of all your 
women students more fully than any other 
activity? Do you approve of inter-school 
competition for women? Does your desire 
f to have a winning team overshadow 
everything else? Does the position of your 
coach or athletic instructor depend upon 
his turning out a winning team? Do the 
influential members of the Chamber of 
Commerce help to pay the expenses of a 
girls’ team because they are boosters and 
“want to put your town on the map’’? Or, 
do you consider the girls of today as the 
women of tomorrow and make it possible 
for them to participate in activities which 
are best adapted to their interests, capaci- 
ties, and needs? Is your school developing 
basketball for women, or women for 
basketball ? 


The game of basketball was created for 
men and it was adapted in its entirety for 
girls. It was soon apparent, however, 
that its fighting features led to the develop- 
ment of aggressive characteristics that 
added nothing to charm and usefulness, 
and were not in harmony with the best 
traditions of the sex. Coupled with this, 
moreover, was the realization that the 
game subjected the player to a test of 
physical endurance which was beyond the 
capacity of any but the most vigorous girls. 
It was seen that a game which made such 


Bp popaler indo is easily the most 


heavy demands on the organic vitality of 
all individuals was ill adapted to the rank 
and file of girls. It was realized that women 
could never reach the same degree of per- 
formance as men. Not only in individual 
events; but in such games as basketball, 
baseball, and soccer, the “standards” of 
play differed from those of boys, wherein 
they related to strength, endurance, and 
pugnacity of the player. Following these 
observations, by people who had the good 
of the girls at heart, rather early in the 
history of the game modifications of the 
rules were developed. 


The fact is that women, in many 
branches of sports, have begun to ape the 
athletics of men, and in doing so have 
succeeded in making almost every single 
mistake the men have managed to make. 
Certain forces are attempting, for their 
own ends, to entangle the girls of this 
country in highly organized competitive 
sport. Political organizations, such as 
Chambers of Commerce, see in a champion- 
ship women’s basketball team an excellent 
advertisement for the community. Indus- 
trial concerns and sporting goods houses 
also derive publicity and benefit in the 
same way. 


In discussing the matter of athletic 
competition for girls, Dr. J. F. Williams of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
says, “It has been often stated by various 
leaders in the field that women should not 
engage in athletic sports. Probably all 
the objections that have been presented at 
different times apply with full force when 
we mean athletic sports with men’s 
standards. It is no mistake to permit the 
girl to play basketball, baseball, hockey, 
soccer, Or to swim, but to allow her to 
attempt to measure up to man’s perform- 
ance in these activities is the great error. 
There is need for development of suitable 
standards for women’s athletics.” 


If we consider some of the growth and 
anatomical differences of the sexes we can 
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realize the necessity of adaptation. From 
the eleventh to the sixteenth year, the girls 
are taller and heavier than men. From the 
seventeenth year to maturity the boys 
forge ahead in weight, height, and strength. 
The mature woman varies from the man in 
height, being from two to four inches 
shorter, and an average of twenty pounds 
less in weight. In proportion to her size, 
she has a relatively longer trunk and 
shorter, heavier legs, which lowers her 
center of gravity. Her shoulders are 
narrower, her hips are broader, the pelvis 
being wider, and more shallow. She has a 
larger deposit of fat and a smaller muscular 
development. Her heart is absolutely and 
relatively smaller, her pulse rate faster, 
and her lung capacity only two-thirds of 
that of a man. The metabolism is less 
rapid in girls than in boys. Women’s total 
strength development is smaller. Lou E. 
Anderson says, ‘“‘she has not the strength, 
endurance, lift, quickness, agility, or reach 
of a man—simply because she is not built 
along the same lines.’’ With all these 
major differences, why should we expect 
girls to excel or equal men in a game that 
was designed primarily for men? 


If girls are going to continue to play 
basketball, they should be encouraged to 
play for play’s sake, for the enjoyment they 
getoutofthegame. Intensive competition 
should not be emphasized. The making 
or breaking of records, or championship 
should not be the end and aim. The game 
should be played by the “Official Rules for 
Women.” Dr. J. Anna Norris, director of 
Physical Education for Women in the 
University of Minnesota, in a recent issue 
of the Florida State Educational Journal, 
writes: “The game as played by the 
official rules is one which is suitable for the 
average young women provided: (1) She 
has undergone a medical examination which 
has pronounced her sound, (2) the instruc- 
tor or coach supervising practice and play 
keeps run of the physical reaction during 
the game and of the after-effects and 
confines the personnel of the group to those 
who show no undue or postponed fatigue, 
or signs of heart embarrassment, such as 
pallor, breathlessness, or weakness, (3) no 
girl practices or plays during the first three 
days of her menstrual period, (4) the 
practice period as well as the games are 
under strict supervision so that the time 


limit shall be enforced and the rules of the 
game lived up to in spirit as well as letter, 
and (5) the instructor or coach has been in 
the habit of playing by girls’ ryles and 
believes in them.” 


In April 1923, an important group of 
leaders and experts in girls’ work met in 
Washington at a conference oa athletics 
and physical recreation for girls and women 
called by Mrs. Herbert Hoover. Realizing 
keenly that for lack of sound knowledge 
and guidance undesirable tendencies had 
developed in girl athletics, and conscious 
of the need to make information and help 
more easily available for all groups, these 
leaders organized the women’s division of 
the National Amateur Athletic Federation. 
The organization believes in the spirit of 
play for its own sake, and works for the 
promotion of physical activity for the 
largest possible proportion of persons in any 
given group, in forms suitable to individual 
needs and capacities, under leadership and 
environmental conditions that foster health, 
physical efficiency, and the development of 
good citizenship. To accomplish this ideal 
for women and girls, it aims: 


1. To promote programs of physical activities 
for all members of given social groups rather than 
for a limited number chosen for their physical 
prowess. 

2. To protect athletics from exploitation for the 
enjoyment of the spectator or for the athletic 
reputation or commercial advantage of any insti- 
tution or organization. 

3. To stress enjoyment of the sport and the 
development of sportsmanship, and to minimize the 
emphasis placed on individual accomplishment and 
the winning of championships. 

4. Toeliminate types and systems of competition 
which put the emphasis upon individual accomplish- 
ment and winning rather than upon stressing the 
enjoyment of the sport and the development of 
sportsmanship among the many. 

5. Torestrict recognition for athletic accomplish- 
ment to awards which are symbolical and which have 
the least possible intrinsic value. 

6. To discourage sensational publicity, to guide 
publicity along educational lines and to stress 
through it the sport rather than the individual or 
group competitor. 

7. To put well-trained and properly qualified 
women in immediate charge of athletic and other 
physical education activities. 

8. To work toward placing the administration 
as well as the immediate leadership of all physical 
education activities for girls and women in the hands 
of well-trained and properly qualified women. 

9. To secure adequate medical examination and 
medical follow-up advice asa basis for participation 
in physical activities. 


(Continued on page 47) 





Livable Homes for All Americans* 


By JOHN L. WILLIAMS, JR., 
Senior Student Harlan High School, Harlan, Ky. 


VER three hundred years ago, our 
forefathers came to America, looking 
for freedom. They built homes, 

good strong log ones, to protect themselves 
from the Indians. For a while they merely 
copied European styles of architecture, 
but finally examples of the so-called 
“colonial” style began to appear. These 
spacious southern houses are still renowned 
all over the world for grace and strength. 
Now modern America bristles with huge 
skyscrapers, buildings almost unknown in 
Europe; it contains stately churches and 
libraries ; imposing bank buildings; magnifi- 
cent summer houses, and homey little 
cottages. 


This is the bright side of the history of 
the “home.” But there is another side, 
never forget it. Our government, strange 
as it may seem, almost forgot it. Our 
forefathers, in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, said that each human had the right 
to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” They set up institutions to protect 
our life and liberty and the privacy of the 
home, such as it was, but they did nothing 
to guarantee the home itself. 


If a person wanted a home he was free 
togetit,ifhecould. He was free to starve 
and scrimp in order to save enough money 
to buy his home in one payment; or he was 
free to go in debt to the usurersand ‘“‘money- 
grabbers.” He was free to mortgage his 
home and the mortgagor was free to take 
it from him if he could not pay. Only the 
rich or the lucky could own good, livable 
homes, and with such conditions prevailing, 
there was little else the people could do, 
except ‘‘pursue happiness.” 


But the government has at last awakened 
to its responsibility, and under the National 
Housing Act it is not only the protector of 
the sanctity of the home, but the protector 
of the home itself. 


Everyone knows that, unless the home 
and its surroundings are attractive, the 
*This essay won first prize in the National Housing Admin- 


istration Contest in Kentucky. There was a separate contest 
for Girls and for Boys. 


family will not spend its evenings there. 
So take stock of your home, see what it 
lacks. Is there an old attic that can be 
turned into a play room, or an old cellar, 
which with the installation of a little more 
modern equipment, could serve the same 
purpose? Is there anything else that 
should be done? 


Thenconsult a National Housing official. 
He will tell you how much your monthly 
payment will be in order to repay the loan. 


Effect these repairs, and instead of your 
children going out, they will bring their 
friends home. The result will be a lively, 
happy family. 

Under the terms of this act, one does not 
borrow directly from the government, but 
the government merely assures itself that 
the loan would be a safe risk under ordinary 
conditions, and guarantees the person who 
loans the money that if extraordinary 
circumstances prevent the repayment of 
the loan, the government itself will step in 
and pay it. 

Thus capital is turned over faster, 
business is stimulated, employment in- 
creases, the country is made more beautiful, 
and the result is livable, happy homes for 
the middle class, free from financial 
encumbrances. 


But some people live in shacks that are in 
such bad condition that repairs would be 
ineffective. These people do not have an 
assured income. What income they do 
have is immediately consumed in buying 
the bare necessities of life. These people 
are so poor that no loan corporation could 
deal with them because of the risk of 
losing its money. 


For these people the government estab- 
lished the Federal Subsistence Homestead 
Corporation. This is a government-owned 
corporation and the borrower gets his 
money from the government itself. The 
poorer classes benefit from this act for an 
income as low as $1,000 a year is sufficient 
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to buy not only a house, but also a home- 
stead. 

America has long been known as the 
“Land of Promise.’”’ Now she can discard 
this visionary title, for the promise is ful- 
filled. Someone has said that ‘democracy 
rests upon an enlightened citizenry.’’ It 
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rests just as much upon a happy citizenry, 
So America may face the rise of dictator. 
ship in foreign countries, confident in the 
fact that the insanity of revolution can 
never penetrate into the hearts of its 
people—they will be too busy in their new 
homes! 


A Student Looks at Modern Edu- 
cational Ideals 


By JoE HoRRELL, 
Class of ’36, Murray State Teachers College 


ATTEMPT to give a clear expres- 
sion to all the social ideals of educa- 
tion today by a cursory glance into 

the classrooms of the colleges and universi- 
ties of the nation might be an impossible 
task. Yet out of all the idealisms and 
idealogies of student and professor, in class 
and out, there seem to be two courses open 
which may be expressed thus: Shall a 
student be educated to conform with, and 
to fit into, the existing social order; or shall 
a student be educated in order that he may 
become a determining factor in a new 
social order? 


Although in the process of education the 
student is at the receiving end, his passive 
relationship—if his attitude is such—in the 
classroom should not preclude his appraisal 
of these ideals. Since he is the recipient of 
education, he has a pre-eminent right to 
be heard. I believe that the student’s 
choice will ultimately decide the matter, as 
the professorial ministration in the class- 
room is so small compared with what the 
serious student actively finds in the library 
and inother sources. Fortunately the idea 
is losing weight that pictures a student as a 
highly-porous intellectual sponge, absorb- 
ing the professor’s academic ambrosia all 
semester for the sole purpose of squirting it 
back at hitrn on examination day. The 
modern student of ability is one who can 
emi¢ something of substance without being 
squeezed. Today in the college classroom 
he has the privilege of differing{with the 


generally accepted, whether his variance 
be with the text, the professor’s statement, 
the status quo, the Congressional Record, 
orthealmanac. It has been my experience 
to find that most professors are anxious 
for the student to express objections or 
affirmations so long as they are intelligently 
defensible. Therefore, because of the 
modern student’s active attitude towards 
education, I believe that the responsibility 
for choosing between these social ideals 
lies with him. 


Now the term “social order’’ is a vague 
one, one of those vagaries with which 
H. G. Wells proceeds into the realms of the 
star-clusters. Less astral than he, we see 
concrete significance to the term in con- 
sidering that we are either to adapt our- 
selves to the existing social order, or ‘‘re- 
mold it nearer to the heart’s desire.”’ If 
one chooses the latter course, he poses as 
an intelligent critic of the social order in 
which he finds himself. Following in the 
first course one defends the status quo. The 
social ideals in education are thus con- 
trasted. 


The desire of those representing a specific 
social order for conformity of the people to 
that order is a propensity as old as authority 
itself. With perfect indifference to his 
criticism of Plato for creating an “‘ideal” 
instead of a practical state, Aristotle cooly 
decrees the banishment of all dissident 
elements in the state of admitted fallibility 
which he outlines in The Politics. Hitler 
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has expatriated hundreds of non-conformist 
professors who have found themselves 
unable to neglect facts in order to accept 
and teach his racial theories and synthetic 
mythology. Naturally, coming into the 
enjoyment of absolute power he was 
immediately apprehensive of the German 
universities, traditionally famous for their 
scholarship. His purpose was to educate 
the German people to the Nazi social order. 
The supression which has_ inevitably 
resulted from such a policy of enforced 
conformity has sapped Germany’s former 
intellectual vigor, and has caused German 
youth to lose its identity in the Hels! for 
an order not of its own choosing. Now 
they are powerless to be educated for, or 
take the steps toward, a new social order. 


Fortunately, the groups in the United 
States which wish to use education as a 
means of maintaining the status quo do not 
have the unity or respect requisite to con- 
trol of affairs. More than that, they have 
been surprisingly unable to make a success- 
ful invasion of American colleges and 
universities. The recent petty inquisition 
at Chicago is ample proof of the fact that 
people still have a sense of humor. The 
attempt to link this great mid-western 
institution with Moscow proved a fiasco. 
But the deeper and more subtle fear of a 
university of ideas still exists in persons of 
the nature of these inquisitors and their 
sponsors. Even now, however, President 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago is 
warning parents that if they do not want 
their children to get ideas, they should keep 
them at home. His choice of educational 
ideals is clearly expressed. 


It is always well to consider carefully the 
sources from which these unacademic ideas 
emanate. Of course Mr. Hearst’s worries 
about the college and university are not 
new. His worries began when he was an 
undergraduate at Harvard fifty years ago. 
His worries were not terminated when he 
was rusticated because of failing grades. 
His worries certainly were not eased by his 
son’s expulsion from Harvard last year, 
when officials found four ‘‘E’s’’ on one 
man’s record beyond academic endurance. 
Academic people for the past several years 
have been engaged in the process of giving 
Mr. Hearst a good bath. As one might 
expect from such scouring, his protests 
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have been loud, being voiced in a “‘scare”’ 
cry about the colleges. Although not by 
himself by any means, Mr. Hearst is 
admittedly the biggest factor of social 
reaction in the nation today. In consider- 
ing those who advocate adjustment to the 
existing social order it is usually enlighten- 
ing to keep such individuals in mind. 


History gives to a man of conformist 
ideas a difficult task. In defending the 
status quo in nineteenth-century England, it 
was his duty to defend the pitiable indus- 
trial conditions as well as the remarkable 
developments in biology. Dazed by a new 
prosperity many did this in a slip-shod 
fashion. But Charles Kingsley, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, and others came down 
from the Victorian abstract to look into 
the horrors of factories and coal mines. 
While others were complacent, Tennyson 
and his brook were droning out the idea 
of progress. To have conformed with all 
the conditions in prosperous England 
would hardly have been humanitarian. 


So, in this country in 1929 it was not at 
all difficult to find vigorous proponents of 
those halcyon days which are now suffering 
from general repudiation. At present such 
persons are eyed with suspicion. Those 
who deny progress and deny youth the 
preparation to be a part of progress are 
scarcely ever history-readers. 


Students today are being challenged on 
every street corner. To my way of 
thinking, the selection of the social ideals 
of education should not be the least of 
their problems. There is every indication 
that post-depression college students have 
taken on a new seriousness. Contrasted 
with the many giggling coeds and rah-rah 
boys of former days, they are developing a 
vital adjunct to the human frame—back- 
bone. Supported by this brace, students’ 
are today generously criticizing the world 
as it is left them by their elders. They have 
an inalienable right to do so. I believe 
that they have an inherent right to demand 
the continuance of the college training 
commonly given today—education for a 
new social order instead of a sedative for 
the old. When the ideal latent in that 
training is clearly formulated, the choice 
between the two propositions will have 
been decisively made. 











On What Basis Do Teachers “Rate” 
Each Other? 
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By Katuryn E. WATSON, §. P ’ 
Teacher of Art, Louisville, Ky. ] 
ONSCIOUSLY or unconsciously we Works well with others and is gener. 
rate each other daily. ‘Miss Jones ally liked. 
is a fine teacher.”” ‘Mr. Smith is a ~~ 
poor one if there ever was one.”” Onwhat °% 4 0¥@rd 0¢ ool: 
basis do we judge each other? Of course Is loyal and zealous for the welfare of 
to a large extent we use the same list of the school and community. 
qualities the principal or superintendent Takes care of school property. 
does when he rates us, but there are a few Keeps rest rooms neat and clean. 
points we see in just a little different light. Feels obligation to act as leader, 6 C 
The following list is given from a teacher’s exerting authority in halls, lunch. — ” 
viewpoint and mentions those qualities room, and auditorium. . 
which go to make up a “superior’’ teacher. Co-operates in all school enterprises. 
ATTITUDES 6. Toward Profession: 
*. Tewerd Children: Is loyal and zealous for the welfare of 
: : ' the group. 
* a nee Ad te aaa Attends meetings cheerfully. 
Is conti gee seitchaieer-0k then chai Takes college courses for growth, self- 
agg emp a improvement, and professional ad- 
Is sympathetic, but not sentimental. vemieeeal 
2. Toward Parents: 3 7. Toward Board of Education, Super- 
Is courteous and self-controlled in intendent. Etc.: 
difficult situations. : 2 ee 5 he 
le ationt cand heintel, leat..never Is quick to express opinion that the 
a ; I actions of that body are for the 
patronizing in his manner, nor 
gy, Moe Rane best good of the group. 
dogmatic in his views to parents. ea 7 
; = Is uncritical, uncomplaining, and co- 
Strives to have some kind word for ineratiee 
the parent of even the most trouble- és r 
some boy. 
Concludes all conversations with a PERSONAL QUALITIES 
calm, friendly manner. 1. Health: 
3. Toward the Office and Principal: Has reasonably good health. a 
Accepts criticism cheerfully and does 2. Personal Appearance: 
not make excuses. Is better looking than the average. 
Records are promptly, neatly, and Makes the most of his looks. 
accurately done. _ ; Is neatly and suitably dressed. 
Keynote—Conscientious Co-operation. ai 
3. Votce: 
4. Toward the Faculty: Has a pleasing, flexible, well modu- 
Is friendly but somewhat reserved. lated voice. . 
Is tolerant and understanding of Is not a monotone, nor does he have a 


others’ problems. 
Is slow to force opinions and sugges- 
tions on others, but is quick to lend 4. Speech: 
a helping hand. Has good vocabulary. 
Is self-assured, and does not have an Chooses words having exact mean- 
officious, bragging manner. ings. 


nasal, twangy voice. 
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Uses apt words and usually gives 
synonyms within the children’s 
range of comprehension to increase 
their vocabularies. 

Observes the rules of correct speech. 


5. Personality: 

Possesses keen sense of humor. 

Has easy, quiet, unhurried manner. 

His cheerfulness is real, not assumed. 

Has judgment and uses it. 

Is whole-hearted, genuine, and un- 
affected. 

Possesses 
degree. 

Meets all situations with dignity and 
poise. 


initiative to a marked 


6. Culture and Professional Preparation: 


Is innately refined. 

Has respect for the feelings of others. 

Does not stoop to petty jealousies or 
gossip. 

Is a person who has lived, and who 
can interpret actions and analyze 
people in the light of his own 
experiences. 

Has good background of history, 
literature, music, and art. 

Is thoroughly prepared to teach his 
own and possibly one or two other 
subjects. 

Is a well-rounded individual. 

Is well-read. 

Is interested in many “outside” 
subjects and can make timely refer- 
ence to them in his teaching. 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT AND 
INSTRUCTION 


1. Planning and Preparation: 
Plans conscientiously every lesson. 
Has definite aims and ideals. 
Correlates work with other subjects. 
Has subject matter well in hand. 
Leaves forecast on desk each night 
for a possible substitute. 


2. Instruction: 

Instruction periods are peppy, inter- 
esting, and short enough to hold 
the interest of the whole group. 

Discussions are general and include 
all members of the class. 

Directions are clear and concise. 


3. Routine: 


Has good organization in classroom. 

Has well-thought-out methods of pass- 
ing and collecting materials. 

Assigns ‘‘jobs”’ impartially thus bring- 
ing out the backward child. 

Gives attention to attendance, punctu- 
ality, dismissal, checking, etc. 


4. Character Training and Habit Formation: 


Makes conscious effort at all times to 
“bend the twig in the way it should 
grow.” 

Gives care to reading and study 
habits. 

Insists on good classroom habits. 


5. Grading: 


Is conscientious and fair. 

Never guesses at grades. 

If a mistake is made is willing to 
rectify it. 


6. Care of Room: 


Trains children to accept the responsi- 
bility of keeping the room in as 
neat and clean a condition as is 
compatible with the type of work 
carried on therein. 

At the end of the period or day leaves 
the room in perfect order for the 
next. 

Makes the classroom homelike and 
attractive. 

Has interesting and _ well-arranged 
material on the bulletin board. 





ON E’S ideal is one’s vision from the slope 

of the mountain of endeavor: each step 
of climbing widens the horizon, not in one 
only, but in all directions; while the wider 
vision inspires renewed effort. Thus it is 
impossible to change either the ideal or the 
conduct of a man or an epoch of men, with- 
out changing both elements: but it is the 
ideal which is logically the cause, the 
conduct which is the effect; and always the 
creative element in the dynamic progress of 
the wor!d comes in through the eievation of 
the ideal. that is, through the higher vision 
of the men who are upon the advancing 
margin of life. 


—EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS. 





Directing the Study of History 


By Harry K. Newsurn, Pu. D., 
Principal Unwersity High School, and Assistant Professor of Education, 
State University of Iowa 


INTRODUCTION 


EVERAL factors have co-operated to 
S call our attention rather sharply to the 
problem of guiding and directing the 
study of high school students. One of 
these is the slow though steady shift to the 
longer period and its requirement that a 
portion of the class time be devoted to the 
preparation of class materials. Under the 
former arrangement the study activities 
were carried on largely in the study rooms 
orathome. In either case the teacher had 
little responsibility for the supervision of 
such activities and little opportunity to 
determine their effectiveness. The longer 
period not only permits study in the class- 
room, but places direct responsibility for 
its outcome upon the teacher herself. 

A brief experience with supervised study 
serves to convince administrators and teach- 
ers alike that pupils are seriously in need 
of guidance at this point and also that 
teachers are in many cases almost com- 
pletely unable to supply such direction. 
Some day we shall come to a realization of 
the fact that poor achievement may be due 
more often to the failure of the school to 
supply training in the basic study pro- 
cedures than to the lack of native ability on 
the part of the student. 

For purposes of limiting our thinking on 
the problem, let us define study as including 
those activities and procedures followed by 
the pupils in their efforts to attain the 
objectives established by the teacher of 
history whether they be the acquisition of 
knowledge and skills or the development 
of attitudes and understandings. 


SETTING THE STAGE FOR STUDY 


Part of our difficulty with the study 
problem is due no doubt to our interest in 
providing a series of definite rules for study 
and our lack of interest in the problem of 
setting the stage for study. Careful atten- 
tion to this phase of the problem will do 
much toward making the remaining tasks 
much easier to accomplish. 


Our first thought is for the physical 
setting. Although, no doubt, certain 
physical factors are more conducive to 
study than others, they are at best largely 
outside the control of the teacher. Suffice 
to say then for our purposes that in addi- 
tion to a well-lighted, heated, and ventilat- 
ed room of laboratory size, the following 
conditions are desirable. The room should 
be well equipped with study chairs and 
tables for work; adequate bulletin space is 
very desirable, and map cases and supply 
cabinets should be provided. 

The second thought in setting the stage 
for study should concern the collection of 
information relating to the pupils. Before 
a teacher can plan the study procedures 
for his classes and certainly before he can 
work adequately with individuals in his 
classes, he should collect the following 
basic information: 


1. General learning ability as measured 
by a group intelligence test. 


2. Reading ability as measured by a 
standardized reading test designed to 
determine the comprehension of what is 
read as well as the speed of reading. 


_ 3. Previous scholastic record especially 
in the social studies field. 


4. Because the ability to study involves 
the acquisition of certain skills, he should 
attempt to determine informally how well 
the student has acquired these tools of 
study. Some of the important study 
skills are: 


a. The ability to make anduseoutlines. 
b. The ability to use the index, table 
of contents, reference to footnotes, 
the appendix, the readers guide. 
c. The ability to organize material as 
evidenced by, 
(1) Ability to select major topics, 
(2) Ability to place sub-topics 
properly, 
(3) Ability to get major idea from 
paragraph. 
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d. The ability to get thought from a 
paragraph when guided by ques- 
tions; to explain textbook expres- 
sions; and to state the thought of 
paragraphs in the student’s own 
language. 

In general the method used in determin- 
ing the presence of these skills and abilities 
is that of giving the student experience in 
the use of the materials. For example, a 
paragraph in the textbook may be sub- 
mitted to the pupils after which they will 
be asked to respond to questions over the 
paragraph. Their responses will be a 
measure of their comprehension. This can 
be done in written form by the preparation 
of mimeographed paragraphs and questions, 
ororally. Thestudent should be permitted 
to keep the paragraph before him for 
reference while responding to the questions, 
as he does in study. 

The third preparatory step is the making 
of the assignment. New work should be 
presented in such a manner that the pupil 
will know (1) what he is to do in specific 
terms; (2) the various methods he may 
follow in his attempt to do the assignment; 
(3) when he has completed the assignment. 
The good assignment also motivates the 
doing of the work but it is the writer’s 
belief that the teacher who complies with 
the above requirements will have little 
need to worry about motivation. If 
pupils know definitely what they are to 
do, how they are to go about doing it, 
and how to determine when they have 
finished, most of them will have enough 
intellectual curiosity to do the tasks, 
always assuming the tasks are worth doing. 
Some teachers prefer to follow the guidance 
outline method of presenting new work. 
Others utilize the study-guide test as a 
method of introducing new material? At 
the University High School, the work in 
“World History” is presented as a series of 
question-problem exercises. The set used 
in 1932-1933 for one unit of the course is 
reproduced below. 


THE FEUDAL AGE 


(a) What happened to Charlemagne’s 
empire upon his death? What were 
the arrangements effected by the 
Treaty of Verdun? 


1As in Smith, E. T., ‘‘“New Approach to European History,” 

“Students’ Guide Sheets,’’ University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

_ +As in Stormzant, M. J., ‘‘Study Guide Tests in American 
History,” The Macmillan Company, 1928. 
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(b) How did the Vikings revive the 
threat of barbarian invasions? What 
was the extent of their raids? 

(c) How did the Franks organize to 

defend their homes? Explain the 

lord-vassal relationship which de- 
veloped. What is a benefice (fief)? 

What were the duties of the vassal? 

What were his rights? (Make an 

outline to indicate these relation- 

ships.) 

(e) What were the three basic social 
classes of feudal society? What was 
the special function of each? To 
what extent did these classes over- 
lap? How did the peasant (serf) 
class support the other two? Under 
what conditions did the serf hold the 
land upon which he lived? 

(f) What is chivalry? What character 
traits were supposed to distinguish 
the true knight? What were the 
limitations of chivalry? 

The actual method is of less importance 

than the basic principles used in presenting 

the materials. 


(d) 


The assignment should be considered as 
a means to an end and not an end in itself. 
The study activities outlined for the 
students are the assimilative experiences 
necessary to the development of an under- 
standing of the problems under consid- 
eration. 


The assignment must be comprehensive 
in order to care for the great range of 
individual differences within the average 
class. This problem may be met by 
sectioning, by multiple assignments on 
various levels of ability, and by guiding 
the students in their selection of reading 
materials during the study period. It is 
the belief of the writer that our emphasis 
should be placed upon varying the depth 
of understanding required of pupils at 
different ability levels rather than upon the 
speed with which the work is completed. 
In other words, it is better to permit the 
better students to go more deeply into the 
concepts taught rather than to speed them 
up so that they complete more units of 
work than their duller classmates. This 
_— is much easier to administer, 
also. 


The final preparatory phase is that of 
providing adequate reading materials. 
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Most of the activity in the history class so 
far as study procedures go will consist of 
reading from various sources. We cannot 
hope to reach our objectives if we confine 
our reading to a single textbook. There 
are certain essentials that should be met if 
we are to make this portion of our work 
successful. 


1. The study materials must be avail- 
able in the classroom. If we ask students 
to study in the classroom, it is obvious 
that all the reading materials must be 
available. Whether they are borrowed 
from the central library or a classroom 
library if provided, is of little consequence. 
The important thing is their availability. 


2. Due to the great variability in 
reading ability and general intelligence 
within a single class, reading materials 
should be selected to care for this range of 
differences. The variability in reading 
materials should manifest itself in the 
following ways: 

a. Reading materials varying in diffi- 
culty from the junior high school 
level to the adult level are neces- 
sary to care for the reading com- 
prehension range in the group. 
Some books written for seventh 
grade pupils will find their place 
upon the same shelves as college 
texts. 

. Concise and detailed accounts of 
the same unit should be available 
to care for the range in rate of 
reading. These should vary in 
reading difficulty also. 

c. In order that we may develop 
reading interests, it is necessary to 
have books varying in nature from 
the historical novel on the one hand 
to the source book or the detailed 
research volume on the other. 


For the topic mentioned earlier, feudal- 
ism, the following materials might be 
utilized in the average World History class. 
For texts of junior high school level, the 
student could be referred to Burnam, 
“Our Beginnings in Europe and America,” 
or Halleck and Frantz, “Our Nations 
Heritage.”” On the senior high school level 
such texts as McKinley, Howland, and 
Dann, “World History in the Making,” or 
many others might be used. The supple- 
mentary materials might include Harding, 
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“The Story of the Middle Ages,” a brief 
statement at the sixth grade reading level: 
Tappan, ‘‘When Knights Were Bold,” at 
the same level of difficulty, but more 
lengthy; Davis, “Life in a Medieval 
Barony,” a lengthy book written at the 
adult level of difficulty; Archer and Kings. 
ford, “The Crusades,” a full length book 
devoted to one phase of the unit; and 
Robinson, “Readings in European History” 
Vol. I, a source book used to a great extent 
in colleges. These references, which are 
not complete but only samples of types, 
might be supplemented by such novels as 
Lansing, Page, ‘Esquire and Knight,” 
written at the junior high school level; 
Davis, “God Wills It,” written for the 
average high school pupil; and Scott's, 
“Ivanhoe,” which is of adult reading 
difficulty. 

This completes the work of “setting the 
stage” forstudy. We have collected certain 
vital facts relating to our students, we 
have determined whether they possess the 
essential “tools” for study, we have given 
them a motive for study and presented 
them with the activities by which to learn, 
and finally we have placed before them 
adequate materials for study. If this por- 
tion of the work is well done, it materially 
lightens those duties to follow. 


DrrEcTING Stupy ACTIVITIES 

Let us first consider the place of drill in 
study. Clearly one cannot hope to achieve 
ones objectives through drill alone. It is 
necessary, however, that the pupil have 
certain facts and relationships well in 
mind before he can turn to the problem of 
organizing, understanding, and interpreting 
them. Such basic elements as dates and 
events, personages and events, geographical 
locations, and vocabulary can best be 
handled through a well planned drill 
program. A study carried on by the writer 
indicates the extent to which drill is 
needed in one of the elements referred to 
above, technical vocabulary. Approxi- 
mately one thousand 11th and 12th grade 
students of American History were asked 
to define certain technical history terms 
and to illustrate their meaning in a sentence. 
The illustrations below are selected from a 
large group which indicate either a total 

(Continued on page 48) 


*Newburn, H. K., “The Relative Effect of Two Methods 
of Vocabulary Drill on Achievement in American History,” 
State University of Iowa, 1933. 
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the average age of the boy in trouble is 
lower than it was ten years ago? And 
numbers of other questions like these can 
be answered in a way, but we are not 
altogether satisfied with the answers we 
give. 

There is a great amount of discussion 
today about character education and there 
is not much agreement about what it shall 
be, or how it shall be taught. We realize 
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that every Kentucky classroom should 
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Character Education 


By L&E KIRKPATRICK, 
Paris, Kentucky 
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teacher who is willing to live every day 
this kind of life before, and with, his 
students. We believe that this is the crux 
of the whole matter. We believe that this 
type of teacher will find opportunities for 
teaching character; that this type of 
teacher will find material to teach; we 
believe that this type of teacher will plan 
his own methods; and we further believe 
that, with this type of teacher in every 
Kentucky classroom, we can answer every 
argument in the field of character educa- 
tion. Without this type of teacher, every- 
thing fails; there is no need to argue over 
methods, curriculum, etc. The place to 
begin, and as we believe the place to end, 
is with the teacher. 


Teacher’s colleges and all schools where 
teachers are trained, must have enough 
intelligence to know teachers of real 
character when they see them. They must 
have courage enough to recommend only 
teachers of real, genuine character to 
administrators in search of new teachers. 
All people who employ teachers must have 
the same kind of intelligence and the same 
kind of courage, or Kentucky boys and girls 
will suffer for lack of real leadership in this 
field. 

In conclusion, we want to say to the 
young men and young women of this State 
who are planning to enter the profession of 
teaching, that it is a great field of oppor- 
tunity; a great profession if you voluntarily 
choose it as a life work, and if you prepare 
fully in mind and heart to meet its oppor- 
tunities, but it offers you nothing worth 
while unless you are willing to make this 
preparation. 

There must be conscious determination 
on the part of every teacher to have a 
good, wholesome, unified program of leader- 
ship in this particular field. We do not 
mean by this what is often meant by 
direct character instruction; but what we 
do mean is that it must not be taken for 
granted that these things will just happen. 
We know they have not happened because 
we have not given enough attention to the 
problem. 
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Most of the activity in the history class so 
far as study procedures go will consist of 
reading from various sources. We cannot 
hope to reach our objectives if we confine 
our reading to a single textbook. There 
are certain essentials that should be met if 
we are to make this portion of our work 
successful. 


1. The study materials must be avail- 
able in the classroom. If we ask students 
to study in the classroom, it is obvious 
that all the reading materials must be 
available. Whether they are borrowed 
from the central library or a classroom 
library if provided, is of little consequence. 
The important thing is their availability. 


2. Due to the great variability in 
reading ability and general intelligence 
within a single class, reading materials 
should be selected to care for this range of 
differences. The variability in reading 
materials should manifest itself in the 
following ways: 

a. Reading materials varying in diffi- 
culty from the junior high school 
level to the adult level are neces- 
sary to care for the reading com- 
prehension range in the group. 
Some books written for seventh 
grade pupils will find their place 
upon the same shelves as college 
texts. 

b. Concise and detailed accounts of 
the same unit should be available 
to care for the range in rate of 
reading. These should vary in 
reading difficulty also. 


c. In order that we may develop 
reading interests, it is necessary to 
have books varying in nature from 
the historical novel on the one hand 
to the source book or the detailed 
research volume on the other. 


For the topic mentioned earlier, feudal- 
ism, the following materials might be 
utilized in the average World History class. 
For texts of junior high school level, the 
student could be referred to Burnam, 
“Our Beginnings in Europe and America,” 
or Halleck and Frantz, “Our Nations 
Heritage.”” On the senior high school level 
such texts as McKinley, Howland, and 
Dann, ‘“‘World History in the Making,” or 
many others might be used. The supple- 
mentary materials might include Harding, 








“The Story of the Middle Ages,” a brief 
statement at the sixth grade reading level: 
Tappan, “When Knights Were Bold,” at 
the same level of difficulty, but more 
lengthy; Davis, “Life in a Medieval 
Barony,” a lengthy book written at the 
adult level of difficulty; Archer and Kings. 
ford, ‘“The Crusades,” a full length book 
devoted to one phase of the unit; and 
Robinson, ‘‘Readings in European History” 
Vol. I, a source book used to a great extent 
in colleges. These references, which are 
not complete but only samples of types, 
might be supplemented by such novels as 
Lansing, Page, ‘Esquire and Knight,” 
written at the junior high school level: 
Davis, ‘God Wills It,” written for the 
average high school pupil; and Scott's, 
“Ivanhoe,” which is of adult reading 
difficulty. 

This completes the work of “setting the 
stage’’ forstudy. We have collected certain 
vital facts relating to our students, we 
have determined whether they possess the 
essential ‘‘tools” for study, we have given 
them a motive for study and presented 
them with the activities by which to learn, 
and finally we have placed before them 
adequate materials for study. If this por- 
tion of the work is well done, it materially 
lightens those duties to follow. 


DrirREcTING Stupy ACTIVITIES 

Let us first consider the place of drill in 
study. Clearly one cannot hope to achieve 
ones objectives through drill alone. It is 
necessary, however, that the pupil have 
certain facts and relationships well in 
mind before he can turn to the problem of 
organizing, understanding, and interpreting 
them. Such basic elements as dates and 
events, personages and events, geographical 
locations, and vocabulary can best be 
handled through a well planned drill 
program. A study carried on by the writer 
indicates the extent to which drill is 
needed in one of the elements referred to 
above, technical vocabulary. Approxi- 
mately one thousand 11th and 12th grade 
students of American History were asked 
to define certain technical history terms 
and to illustrate their meaning in asentence. 
The illustrations below are selected from a 
large group which indicate either a total 

(Continued on page 48) 


*Newburn, H. K., “‘The Relative Effect of Two Methods 
of Vocabulary Drill on Achievement in American History,” 
State University of Iowa, 1933. 
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Character Education 


By LEE KIRKPATRICK, 
Paris, Kentucky 


the educational program were satisfied 

with the product the schools are turn- 
ing out, there would not be so much dis- 
cussion in the country over the question of 
character education. We must all admit 
that educational leaders themselves are 
not satisfied with the finished product. 
Business men and women have been com- 
plaining for years that some of the most 
fundamental things in education were 
being neglected. 

Many of the facts proved by statistics 
can be fairly wellganswered in favor of 
modern education, but therejare still a 
number of facts revealed by close stutly of 
school conditions that can not be so well 
answered. Such questions are, first: Why 
are so many children and young people 
brought into the courts? Because of their 
conflict with society. Again, why is it that 
the average age of the boy in trouble is 
lower than it was ten years ago? And 
numbers of other questions like these can 
be answered in a way, but we are not 
altogether satisfied with the answers we 
give. 

There is a great amount of discussion 
today about character education and there 
is not much agreement about what it shall 
be, or how it shall be taught. We realize 
that this is a difficult question. The 
whole thing is intangible, and so subjective 
in its very nature that it is difficult to find 
terminology understood and accepted by 
any large number of people. Our belief, 
however, is that the time has come when 
Kentucky people must take seriously the 
question of the character of the students in 
Kentucky schools. We do not mean, at all, 
by this, to set up any direct and separate 
method of teaching this subject in the 
schools. We want to differentiate very 
carefully between positive and determined 
action on this question and what is usually 
taken to mean direct character instruction. 
Somehow or other, what we want to say is 
that every Kentucky classroom should 
have in it a teacher who recognizes fully 
the value of a characterful life and a 
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teacher who is willing to live every day 
this kind of life before, and with, his 
students. We believe that this is the crux 
of the whole matter. We believe that this 
type of teacher will find opportunities for 
teaching character; that this type of 
teacher will find material to teach; we 
believe that this type of teacher will plan 
his own methods; and we further believe 
that, with this type of teacher in every 
Kentucky classroom, we can answer every 
argument in the field of character educa- 
tion. Without this type of teacher, every- 
thing fails; there is no need to argue over 
methods, curriculum, etc. The place to 
begin, and as we believe the place to end, 
is with the teacher. 


Teacher’s colleges and all schools where 
teachers are trained, must have enough 
intelligence to know teachers of real 
character when they see them. They must 
have courage enough to recommend only 
teachers of real, genuine character to 
administrators in search of new teachers. 
All people who employ teachers must have 
the same kind of intelligence and the same 
kind of courage, or Kentucky boys and girls 
will suffer for lack of real leadership in this 
field. 

In conclusion, we want to say to the 
young men and young women of this State 
who are planning to enter the profession of 
teaching, that it is a great field of oppor- 
tunity; a great profession if you voluntarily 
choose it as a life work, and if you prepare 
fully in mind and heart to meet its oppor- 
tunities, but it offers you nothing worth 
while unless you are willing to make this 
preparation. 

There must be conscious determination 
on the part of every teacher to have a 
good, wholesome, unified program of leader- 
ship in this particular field. We do not 
mean by this what is often meant by 
direct character instruction; but what we 
do mean is that it must not be taken for 
granted that these things will just happen. 
We know they have not happened because 
we have not given enough attention to the 
problem. 
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Why Go to Nursery School? 


By ANNA WILLIAMS, 
Nursery School Teacher, Eustern Kentucky State Teachers College 


EFORE it is possible to answer the 
B above question, we are confronted 
with two others: Who should go to 
nursery school? Does a nursery school 
take the place of a home? The answer to 
the first would be that practically every 
child should attend a nursery school. The 
nursery school does not claim to take the 
place of the home. It does claim however, 
to be a supplement to the home. With 
these points in mind we are better able to 
judge the reasons why each child should 
attend a nursery school. 

The first six years of a child’s life are of 
great importance for educational purposes, 
according to a report given at a meeting of 
the National Education Association. This 
is the period when habits are forming and 
when character is developing. This is the 
“discovery period’’ for the child, and the 
most important thing that he discovers is 
himself and his relation to the other 
children. 

Since it has been revealed to us that 
development begins at birth, we are very 
anxious to begin the child’s education long 
before he reaches the age of six. ‘‘Knowing 
that some natural tendencies are to be 
cultivated and encouraged, some to be 
modified and changed, while still others are 
to be checked and entirely inhibited, we 
are coming to a realization that education 
should begin at the cradle and proceed 
hand in hand with experience. An atmos- 
phere created solely for the child, in which 
he is the center of interest, where his 
individual differences are carefully studied 
and catered to, should certainly yield good 
results in both mental and moral training.” 

Many parents have believed that because 
the child in nursery school is not taught to 
read and write that he does not learn 
anything. He just plays, and he could do 
thatathome. What they have not realized 
is that through this play the child is taught 
justice, kindness, self-control, loyalty, and 
patriotism by a teacher who has been well 

1Grube, Harriet and Ellis, S. R. 


Nursery School in Moral Education.” 
April 27, 1929. 


“The Importance of 
School and Society. 
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trained in child care and who knows how 
to develop the child’s personality to the 
fullest extent. Emphasis is placed upon 
freedom of expression in language training, 
Habits of enunciation and pronunciation 
are developed in the child. The environ- 
ment of the nursery school or kindergarten 
is especially adapted to train personality 
and to teach the children to live peaceably, 
helpfully, and enjoyably together. The 
emotional as well as the physical side of the 
child’s life needs attention, and the social 
attitudes he acquires at this period may 
affect his whole life. 


The most important aim of the nursery 
school is to assist parents in bringing their 
children to the highest level along lines of 
physical, mental, and social development. 
If this is true, what does the nursery school 
and kindergarten do to develop these 
things? Usually there are much better 
play facilities in a school of this kind than 
the average home could possibly have. It 
affords opportunity for group play and we 
know that children at this age learn through 
the medium of play. The child learns self- 
confidence, motor co-ordination, and inde- 
pendence. In group play also, the child 
learns to co-operate with the others as well 
as to depend upon himself. Second, he 
learns the development of certain skills. 
He learns to use art and construction 
materials. He learns to stick to his work 
until it is completed and to accept as well 
as to give criticism. Third, the nursery 
school provides for social development and 
social adaptations. The timid, shy child 
is given individual attention by the teacher 
and is helped to succeed in projects. He is 
given confidence in himself. The aggres- 
sive child learns that others know how to 
do things too and he must take his turn. 


Fourth, assistance is given in preventing 
and eliminating behavior maladjustments. 
Nursery school teachers are never in a 
hurry. They have plenty of time to help 
each child re-adjust his habits and to form 
new ones. They have learned to say ‘“‘do” 
to the child instead of ‘‘don’t.””. But there 
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isone thing that the trained teacher is very 
careful of and that is to give help only when 
needed. 

The question might be asked, ‘‘How does 
nursery school help parents themselves?” 
Parents profit from nursery school due to 
the fact that it is closely related to the home 
and each requires the co-operation of the 
other. Parents are invited to visit the 
nursery school frequently. They see the 
problems of their own children in relation 
to the problems of other children. Daily 
records are kept within view of the parents 
and they can watch the reaction of their 
children in given situations from day to 
day. 

Most children are much better off in the 
nursery school than in the home. In the 
average home the furniture arrangement, 
etc., is made for the adult and the child 
cannot compete successfully in such an 
adult atmosphere. The stress of hard 
times in the home results in emotional 
strain on families and often retards develop- 
ment of children. The nursery school pro- 
vides an environment free from such 
emotional tension. 

Most of our discussion has been in regard 
to the benefits received by the child from 
nursery school, and while it is hard to con- 
ceive of any child who would not profit by 
being in the nursery school, there are other 
advantages than those already mentioned 
for parents and mothers. 


All mothers need and desire some time 
for themselves. Many mothers find it 
necessary to help with the support of the 
family, others are not content to be a 
mother only. They would like to have 
time to attend movies and concerts, as well 
as to read the latest books and magazines. 
These mothers realize that it is not always 
best to pawn their children off to untrained 
nursemaids and relatives for long periods. 
They have their children and they want to 
give them the best of everything that they 
possibly can. They realize the value of 
nutritional, psychological, dental, and med- 
ical care that the child receives in ;,the 
nursery school. 

“Of course we are concerned about the 
terrible wrench given mother love by the 
separation of parent and child each day 
for three or more hours. But calmer 
reflection will sometimes find economic 
drives or selfishness at the base of extreme 
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opposition. Where such motives are not 
too strong, a few weeks trial in a good 
nursery school usually convinces the most 
conscientious of mothers that love of little 
children has nothing to do with the case. 
You can love them and leave them in the 
nursery school (they don’t seem to mind), 
or love them and abandon them just as 
effectively by retreating to the kitchen, the 
cardroom, the novel, or to the theater. 
Separation of some kind is bound to take 
place, else we have a situation pathological 
and harmful to both.’ 


In conclusion I would like to quote what 
the editor of the National Education 
Association Journal said as a conclusion 
to an article entitled, ‘‘The Kindergarten 
and the Nursery School,’’ which appeared 
in the Journal for December, 1932: 


“The kindergarten is the best part of the school. 
It lays foundations; it establishes basic habits; it 
makes the transition from home life to classroom 
activity. It probably yields a larger return for 
every dollar spent than any other unit in the 
school.” 
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J. T. EMBRY was elected president of the Middle 
Cumberland District. He is a graduate of Centre 
College and holds a Master’s Degree from Columbia 
University. He has been superintendent of schools 
at Stanford since 1928. 











DAVID MORRIS, president-elect of the Eastern 
Kentucky Education Association, is a graduate of 
Morehead State Teachers College. He taught for 
twelve years in the rural and graded schools of 
Lawrence County and six years in high schools as 
teacher and principal. Mr. Morris became superin- 
tendent of Lawrence County schools in 1934. 


The 


Presidents-Flect 
of the 


District Education 
Associations 


HE WIDE interest in the organiza- 
tional life of educators is made 
manifest by the high class of persons 
selected for regional leadership. The 
interest and attendance at the various 
conventions this fall has surpassed all 
previous records. 


Programs are growing more elabo- 
rate each year, and more and more 
are the sectional meetings becoming 
important and effective features of the 
program. The Kentucky ScHooi 
JOURNAL congratulates these leaders 
on their new opportunity for service. 


JOHN A. JONES, the president-elect of the Fourth 
District Education Association, is a graduate of the 
State Teachers College at Bowling Green. Mr. Jones 
has been at the head of graded and high schools in 


Kentucky for sixteen years. For the last five years 
he has served as superintendent of schools at 
Campbellsville. 
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MRS. W. C. RAY, president-elect of the Fifth Dis- 
trict Education Association, is the only wornan City 
Superintendent in Kentucky. She has been superin- 
tendent of Shelbyville schools for seven years. Mrs. 
Ray took her Bachelor’s Degree and her Master's 
Degree from Transylvania. In addition to this she 
studied at the University of Kentucky, Chicago Uni- 
versity, and Columbia University. 














J. F. KNUCKLES, the president-elect of the Upper 
Cumberland Education Association, has been super- 
intendent of Bell County schools since 1932. Mr. 
Knuckles studied at Western Union College in 
Iowa, and Union College in Kentucky, graduating 
from the latter institution in 1931. 








OLIN W. DAVIS is president-elect of the Northern 
Kentucky Education Association. Mr. Davis studied 
at Huntington College and later at the University of 
Cincinnati, from which he received his Master’s De- 
gree. He was elected principal of Dayton High 
School in 1928, and became superintendent of Day- 
ton schools in 1931. 














DR. C. H. JAGGERS is president-elect of the Third 
District Education Association. He has for many 
years been superintendent of school at Franklin, 
Kentucky. Dr. Jaggers received his B.S., M.A., and 
Ph.D. degrees from George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 





Education in the Orient 


By Jura D. Co.pitts, 
Ames, Iowa 


N THE spring and summer of 1934, I 
spent almost five months in Japan, 
China, and Korea. During about three 

months of that time, schools were in 
session, and I visited many of all grades 
from the kindergarten through the univer- 
sity. As I was in Japan much longer than 
in either of the other countries, this paper 
will be devoted mainly to the schools of 
Japan. 

My first contact with school life in Japan 
was at the station in Yokohama on the 
morning of my arrival. There I noticed a 
teacher with a group of fifty or sixty boys 
about nine years of age. My friends ex- 
plained that these children were starting 
on one of the school excursions that are a 
very significant part of school life. Each 
year all the pupils in a school with the 
teacher make at least one day’s trip to some 
place of great beauty or of historic interest. 
In the eleventh grade, they spend a week or 
two in interesting places, some of which 
may be hundreds of miles from their homes. 
For these school excursions extremely low 
rates are given by the railroads, which are 
government-owned. The expenses of very 
poor children are paid by the government. 
Doubtless these trips tend to intensify the 
inherited love of country which each 
Japanese child possesses. 


In visiting a school in Japan, we notice 
that before entering the building the chil- 
dren remove their shoes and put on slippers. 
During the day, their shoes are kept in 
lockers or on shelves. As visitors are 
supposed to follow the same custom, I 
always either removed my shoes or put 
cloth covers over them. School children are 
usually dressed in western costume, often 
in a simple uniform. 


Many children begin their school life in 
the kindergarten, where they seem very 
happy. Boys and girls are usually together 
in the six years of primary school, but 
beyond .that their schools are always 
separate. The primary schools are free 
and compulsory and the law is so well 
enforced that over ninety-eight per cent of 


children of elementary school age are in 
school. It is remarkable that, although 
the school system in Japan is only about 
sixty years old, the percentage of illiteracy 
is very low, being less than five per cent. 
The Japanese are very eager for education, 
and although the classes were large, often 
sixty, the children seemed extremely 
earnest and attentive. 


The first three years at school are largely 
spent in learning to read and write the 
Japanese language. When we see the diffi- 
culties of the language, that time seems 
very short for such a task. Instead of an 
alphabet, they must learn many thousands 
of marks called characters, each character 
a word. In addition to these which were 
borrowed from the Chinese, they have 
about fifty marks representing syllables, 
A Chinese girl told me that when she first 
went to school she learned five characters 
a day and later the number was increased 
to ten. Probably the Japanese children 
are taught in a similar way. After learning 
the characters, they learn to write them 
with a brush, beginning at the upper left- 
hand corner and writing vertically down 
each page. I was very much interested in 
a typewriter which I saw in a girls’ school. 
Learning to use it would probably be 
difficult as there are three thousand 
characters on the machine. 


We shall now follow a boy’s school life 
through the university. Following the 
primary there are five years of middle 
school, which is very similar to our high 
school. Admission is by examination, and 
sometimes only one out of five applicants 
is admitted. A student often writes 
entrance examinations to several middle 
schools, hoping that he will obtain admis- 
sion to one of them. The students in these 
schools all study English, but as the 
majority of the teachers of English are 
Japanese, some of whom themselves speak 
English with difficulty, many gradu- 
ates of the middle schools neither under- 
stand nor speak English well. After the 
middle school, the boy must take three 
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years of college or high school as they call 
it, Then he is prepared for the university, 
from which, if he is successful, he will 
graduate in three or four years, depending 
onthe course. In Japan proper, there are 
five or six Imperial Universities, of which 
the one in Tokyo with 8,000 students is the 
largest, and forty other institutions of 
university rank. If the boy does not wish 
to attend the university, there are many 
technical colleges, normal and commercial 
schools to attract him. 


When we consider that the people of 
Japan in general have very limited incomes 
and that graduation from the university 
means tuition through five years of middle 
school, three of high school, and three or 
four of university, we marvel at the great 
numbers graduating from the universities. 
It is said that the schools of Japan are very 
democratic, that there are no fraternities 
and that the son of a rich man lives exactly 
as others. On account of these things, 
the student doubtless spends less for dress 
and social affairs than he otherwise would 
and is thus enabled to pay tuition. 


Beyond the primary, girls have five 
years in what is called high school, in which 
a part of the work taken is to train them 
for home life. In these schools, it was very 
interesting to visit classes in etiquette and 
similar subjects. Etiquette has a promi- 
nent place in every girls’ school. In a 
book written about thirty-five years ago, 
prophecy was made that since girls were 
becoming bored by the course in etiquette, 
it would soon be abolished. Yet, at the 
present time, every girls’ school has an 
etiquette room and a course in that subject 
is in general required. The greatest ac- 
complishments of a Japanese girl are to be 
skilled in flower arrangement and in the 
tea-ceremonial service. The courses in 
etiquette give training in these subjects in 
addition to teaching a girl to bow properly, 
greet guests, and in general to perform ina 
correct manner her duties either as hostess 
or guest. One day, just before time for 
classes to begin, I saw a group of three or 
four girls in an alcove outside the eti- 
quette room. They were there to greet the 
teacher when she came. The girls take 
turns doing this so that they may learn the 
correct method of greeting guests. 


There are different schools of flower 
arrangement but they all agree on certain 
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points. They make three sprays of diff- 
erent heights, which, beginning with the 
top, represent heaven, man, and earth. 
They may add more sprays but always an 
odd number. They aim to have the 
flowers and branches appear exactly as in 
nature. 


The tea-ceremonial service was intro- 
duced into Japan from China about the 
thirteenth century and it has been practiced 
in the same form for four hundred years. 
In a large government high school, I saw a 
class go through the first part of this cere- 
mony, one girl acting as hostess and the 
others as guests. The hostess first placed 
cakes in front of each of the guests, who of 
course were sitting on the floor. Just as 
she had beaten the tea to a very fine powder 
with a particular kind of brush, I had to 
leave for a train. Even the performance 
of these few things had taken considerable 
time. Every movement must be precisely 
so and the training is supposed to give a 
woman poise and dignity. An American 
author in a book on Japan writes that he 
had the privilege of attending a tea cere- 
mony in a home and that it took an hour 
and a half to serve five guests with tea and 
cakes. In many homes, there is a tea- 
ceremony room but the ceremony itself is 
not at all an everyday affair. One author 
says that it is to cement eternal friendships. 
A number of American women residing in 
Japan take courses in flower arrangement 
and find them interesting and helpful. I 
have never heard of one studying the tea- 
ceremonial service. Probably the great 
amount of patience and precision which 
that demands does not appeal to a western 
woman, 


In many schools, there are courses in both 
Japanese and foreign serving. In one 
class the girls may be cutting out kimonos 
and sewing them by hand while in the other 
they may be using Singer sewing machines. 
Similarly, they often have separate classes 
in Japanese and foreign cooking. In one 
school, in which I made a morning visit, 
preparations were being made for a parent- 
teachers’ association meeting in the after- 
noon. The cooking ciass had just made 
doughnuts, and each afternoon visitor was 
to be given a box containing three dough- 
nuts and some cookies. 


In Japan, girls do not have the same 
splendid opportunities which boys have 
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for higher education. There are a few first- 
class colleges for women, but the universities 
are in general not co-educational. For both 
men and women there are many elementary 
normal schools to train teachers for 
primary work. Where are also two higher 
normal schools for men and two for women 


which are very much like our teachers’ 


colleges. It is interesting to find that 
students in normal schools often have free 
board and tuition and sometimes receive a 
small stipend. The government feels that 
since teachers are poorly paid, financial help 
should be given in their preparation. On 
the railroads, a Japanese teacher is given a 
reduction of twenty per cent in Japan, 
forty in Korea, and fifty in Manchuria. 


In China, as in Japan, children in their 
first years of school learn thousands of 
characters. Six years are spent in the 
primary and six in the middle school. The 
work of the latter is very similar to that of 
our high school excepting that in practi- 
cally all of the middle schools a student has 
a greater number of credits in English than 
our students have in foreign languages. As 
quite a number of the teachers of English 
are either American or English, the Chinese 
usually speak English better than the 
Japanese. In all the universities which I 
visited, I was surprised to find that the 
Chinese professors spoke English fluently 
and that in mathematics they had the same 
textbooks we use in America. A number 
of the mathematics professors told me that 
their examination questions were always in 
English as were most of the papers written 
by the students. 


In China, a number of the elementary 
schools are free, while in others tuition is 
charged. Education cannot be compul- 
sory as there are not enough schools for all 
the children. However, more schools are 
being established and I believe that the 
government is aiming to give more children 
opportunities at least to learn to read. 


In some places where children would be 
unable to spend many years in school, 
there are ‘thousand character’’ schools. 
For these, they have a series of textbooks 
using only the thousand characters which 
have been carefully selected as most useful 
if one is limited :o a comparatively small 
number. There are also books and maga- 
zines similarly written so that some litera- 
ture is available to those who have attended 
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these schools. In a number of places, the 
thousand characters are taught in night 
schools—sometimes in afternoon schools for 
women. 

Examinations are required for extrance 
to all universities. One government uni- 
versity I visited in Shanghai has exception- 
ally high standards and consequently many 
applicants. Its entrance examinations are 
very stiff, and in 1933 only twenty per cent 
of the applicants were admitted. 

The Chinese seem to have very high 
ideals of what should be accomplished in 
the secondary schools. In mathematics, a 
graduate of the middle school has in general 
studied algebra, trigonometry, and analyt- 
ics. However, some university professors 
told me that the teaching of mathematics 
and science in the high schools was not 
always well done, owing to the fact that 
schools have opened up so fast that there is 
not a sufficient number of well-trained 
teachers. In order to improve this condi- 
tion, the minister of education has estab- 
lished many summer schools, and a large 
number of teachers of science and mathe- 
matics are required to attend so that they 
may increase their scholarship and learn 
better methods of teaching. We notice 
that instead of lowering scholarship require- 
ments for the student or dropping difficult 
subjects from the curriculum, endeavor is 
to make the teacher more efficient. 


The higher education of women is very 
different from that in Japan as practically 
all the universities are co-educational. 
Although only about fifteen years have 
elapsed since women were admitted to most 
of the universities, many are in attendance. 

In Korea, as in Japan, there are six years 
of primary and five of middle school. There 
is probably a sufficient number of primary 
schools for all the children. Although 
higher schools are being added each year, 
the number is still limited, and many who 
are eager for a higher education have no 
opportunity for it as there are not enough 
schools. In all Korea, with a population 
of 20,000,000 there is only one girls’ college. 
However, this one means a wonderful 
achievement when we realize that until a 
little over forty years ago, in Korea, there 
was not even a primary school for girls. 

A child in Korea has even greater 
language difficulties than one in Japan or 

(Continued on page 50) 





Is Teaching a Safe Job? 


By J. W. IRELAND, 
Superintendent, Frankfort, Ky. 


the question, ‘‘Is Teaching a Safe 

Job?” I cast about for a plan of 
procedure to get a concensus of opinion of 
the teachers themselves. Out of sixty 
written opinions, more than two-thirds of 
the teachers asserted that teaching is a 
safe job, from physical, social, and economic 
standpoints, and they are the essentials of 
human life when we add one more, the 
spiritual, and since we are in accord that 
it is not essential to spiritual relations, we 
must say that the job of teaching is safe. 


\W HEN asked to write an article on 


Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum 
puto. This brings to my mind the much 
discussed legislation in congress, namely, 
the social-security bill, because of the fact 
that we should be interested in the social 
welfare of everybody and because the 
teacher is in a position to be more interested 
herself and to have others more interested 
in the health of the one who has charge of 
the child. We can say that an interest 
is reciprocal and therefore security or 
safety is a necessary element in any busi- 
ness or profession. 


The thoughts herein will be more or less 
clouded because of the fact that the 
question involved leaves room for diversi- 
fled judgments. We would say that 
teaching is safe physically because of the 
fact that life insurance companies consider 
teachers among their best risks. We 
would say that it is safe from peril or 
danger because of the fact that it is not a 
hazardous one from the standpoint of 
accident or other disaster. 


While teaching is not the most remunera- 
tive of professions, I would place it in the 
financial safety zone because of the fact 
that any teacher worthwhile can make and 
is making a living. 


Teaching is an attractive occupation and 
therefore safe from the standpoint of 
happiness. The one element which makes 
for a lack of safety in teaching is the social 
insecurity of not having a competency in 
old age. It pays you a wage that will give 
you the necessities of life and possibly a 


few of the benefits of travel and a minimum 
of luxury, but unless a teacher who 
receives a living wage during his term of 
service can be assured of an allowance for 
old age, it has the element of insecurity. 
Teaching is a business and when big 
business and government agencies in our 
nation grant annuities or retirement allow- 
ances and pensions, whatever they decide 
to call them, I think it is time for our 
profession and business of.teaching to be 
on a par with other people. For, as 
Shakespeare has said, ‘‘we are human; if 
you tickle us do we not laugh, if you prick 
us do we not bleed?” 

A real teacher is safe as far as tenure is 
concerned. The tendency in recent years 
is to hold superintendents, principals, and 
teachers in their fields and I believe there 
is no business or profession where efficiency 
is a greater guarantee of tenure than in this 
field. Seldom, if ever, is a real teacher 
“fired.” Although the teacher may not 
acknowledge it, there is a greater chance 
of making a good living in teaching if well 
qualified than in most any profession; 
otherwise, I believe the teaching business 
would not be so overcrowded. 

In 1920, there were 761,766 teachers. In 
1930, there were 1,620,615. Lawyers in 
1920 were 122,519; in 1930, 160,605. 
Clergymen in 1920, 127,220; in 1930, 
148,848. Notice the proportion of increase 
and see if teaching is a safe job. 

One may say, what about the high turn- 
over in the teaching profession? In answer 
to that, I would say that it is not because of 
the insecurity, but, as a study made in 
Colorado State Teachers College shows, 
most of those who leave the profession, 
leave because of marriage and other 
voluntary reasons, or about sixty-five per 
cent of those who quit do so for other 
reasons than insecurity. 

There are other reasons that I would like 
to give and | might say this in behalf of 
training; that any business or profession 
which requires training, ability, and experi- 
ence is a safe job when we have acquired 
those things. 
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May I conclude by saying that the 
teaching job is safe in making a living. 
It is safe in making a life. It is safe in 
regard to health. It is safe in giving 
service for appreciation. It is safe because 
it is a socially desirable calling. It is safe 
from a moral and spiritual standpoint. It 
is safe from an economic viewpoint. It is 
safe because it commands respect and 
influence in the community. It is safe 
because it stimulates intellectual growth 
and ambition and develops character. It is 
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safe because of the service it renders to the 
community. It is safe as far as tenure is 
concerned. In fact from every standpoint 
imaginable except the one mentioned— 
security or safety in old age—it is a safe job, 

I may have taken the wrong angle to this 
question, but I believe it should lead all of 
us who are interested to work for the 
establishment of a safe retirement allow- 
ance, for I believe that it is just as necessary 
to make secure the person who is trying to 
run life as the one who runs trains. 


The Circulating Library in 
Lewis County 


By ANNA L. BERTRAM 


URING the past ten years emphasis 
has been placed on the teaching of 
reading in the Lewis County schools, 

and along with this the improvement of our 
rural school libraries. If we were to succeed 
in our first goal it was necessary to provide 
the tools with which this could be accom- 
plished. The need for better equipped 
libraries was paramount. The few scat- 
tered libraries were in a deplorable condi- 
tion and many of the books were too 
difficult and entirely above the heads of 
the average child who attends our elemen- 
tary schools. 


There were books which had been sold 
by some “high-powered”’ salesmen which 
were of the college level, others had been 
donated by the members of the learned 
professions—the doctors and lawyers—-who 
had long ceased to use them in their own 
professions. There were still other books 
of deep fiction purchased by an erstwhile 
teacher with the funds raised from socials 
of various kinds in the schools. Thanks 
for the socials, for from them were derived 
greater contacts than from the books. This 
was not true in every case, for many 
valuable books have been bought and used 
extensively, but many of these had been 
lost or smuggled home by some of the 
pupils who enjoyed reading them over and 
over again. The story of this county can 
probably be duplicated in many similar 
counties. 


I think it was through the group con- 
ferences that our teachers became ‘“‘reading 
conscious.” Libraries were checked and 
the dearth of primary reading material was 
very apparent. Textbooks were also scarce 
but it was a time when a large amount of 
money could be raised in many of the rural 
communities. The board of education 
supplemented the funds raised in each 
school by adding fifty per cent to orders for 
approved books. This worked well for 
some schools but those in the poorer 
sections received the smallest number of 
books when their needs were greater than 
those in the more favored districts. 


The depression came on and it was 
difficult to raise funds in any of the districts. 
It was then, more than ever before, that I 
realized the impossible task of building up 
an adequate library in every sub-district. 
It was time for definite action. I had 
given a great deal of thought and study to 
the possibilities of a circulating library for 
Lewis County. There was only one way 
to do it and that was to make a beginning 
even if on a small scale. The types of 
books needed had been freely discussed 
with the teachers. We needed supple- 
mentary readers, especially for the first 
three grades. These could be passed 
around from one school to another but 
could we afford enough to reach all the 
schools? Then how could we get them 
from place to place and what sort of boxes 
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and locks were we able to purchase, were 
all questions that began to mount. 
| Our present Executive Secretary, Mr. 
W. P. King, was present at one of our 
conferences when school libraries were 
being discussed and aided greatly in get- 
ting our first libraries started. It was he 
who suggested that small cartons might be 
used instead of wood boxes. The size of 
the boxes was carefully determined and 
prices obtained from various box com- 
panies, but even these would cost $50, or 
more. We needed that money for books. 
Several libraries might be added for that 
amount. Someone conceived the idea that 
there were cartons in our grocery stores 
from which canned goods, etc., had been 
taken that would answer the purpose and 
could be obtained for the asking. 


A few weeks later twenty-five libraries 
had been called for at the county superin- 
tendent’s office and started on their stupen- 
dous journeys to the hearts of the children 
of Lewis County. By the close of the year 
ten other libraries had been added. This 
was during the fall of 1933, and last year 
forty-five libraries were constantly in circu- 
lation. This year we hope to add more 
besides replenishing the old libraries. 

For most part the books have been well 
taken care of, considering the wide use 
made of them. Many of the schools had five 
or more libraries during a term, thus making 
available more than a hundred books for 
each child. We find that a library of 
twenty-five or thirty books is a very 
convenient size and we have tried to 
make them rather comprehensive in our 
groupings. 

Practically every schoolroom now has its 
library corner, with reading table and 
bulletin board. Current news bulletins, 
magazines, and in most cases, daily news- 
papers are found in every school. Teachers 
have been very tactful in the use of these, 
and often arrange the material in a very 
attractive manner. Suggestion is such a 
potent factor with children and I have been 
impressed by the way our teachers use it in 
the library service. 

The biggest thing I can say about our 
circulating library is that it circulates. It 
has become a vital part of our school 
system. Books have not been called for 
as early this year as last but the many new 
textbooks have added attraction for the 
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We are preparing for a rush 
“Book 


children. 
around Thanksgiving and for 
Week.” 

The success of any library depends upon 
the kind of books selected, and Miss Ruth 
Theobald of the State Department of 
Education will give valuable help along this 
line. She has compiled lists of books 
suitable for each grade and gives of her 
time freely to the library service. 

I might add in closing that bad roads 
have not interfered with the transportation 
of our libraries. Teachers have gladly 
carried the books to their schools during all 
kinds of weather and when old cartons 


-get in a bad condition they replace them 


with new ones from the country store. Itis 
her willingness to co-operate that makes 
libraries worthwhile as it is in all of our 
school work. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Mr. Norman D. Harkness, 
Lexington, Ky., P.O. Box 1012, 


AMERICAN Book Company—Miss Louise Owsley, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
Miss Mildred Graves, Murray, Kentucky. 
Mr. eo Grizzell, Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 
Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky. 


D. C. Heath & Company—Mr. Fred Mutchler, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


LaIDLAW BroTHERS—Mr. Paul F. Ries, 363 Ayles- 
ford Place, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, Camp- 
bellsburg, Kentucky. 


MAcMILLAN ComMpany—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 

Nicholasville Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, 1317 South Second Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Ranp-McNA.tLy Company—Mr. Roy Worthington, 
Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Vaught Mills, Bellevue, Kentucky. 


SILVER-BuRDETT—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 


SouTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. H. A. 
Brandon, 937 Eleventh Street, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING ComMpANY—Mr. 
Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 


John L. 





Listening Center No. 1, Cow 
Creek, Kentucky 


By ALBERT TULL, 
Cow Creek, Ky. 


T COW CREEK in Owsley County 
on June 3, 1933, the University of 
Kentucky installed the first of a 

series of listening centers, which in the 
years following has grown into a rather 
extensive system under the direction of the 
University Publicity Department. Through 
mud roads and creek bed came two gentle- 
men from the University about noon to 
install the radio set which they had securely 
tied on the side of their car. It reached its 
destination in parts—the radio—the car was 
all together. In coming through deep 
trenches in the mud road, two legs of the 
radio cabinet were caught and pulled off, 
rather a sad fate for the initiation set. The 
set was a battery one, of course, with the 
wet cell storage ‘‘A” battery which needed 
charging, we learned, about once a month. 


The set was designated to be used 
especially for receiving the University 
Agricultural programs at noon time. This 
is an exceptionally difficult time to get the 
people of the community together, never- 
theless a number came, some from about 
three miles distant. As the work season 
approached fewer people came at that time 
of day. Also as time went cn the battery 
needed recharging, and, since we had only 
the one, it had to be sent six miles to town 
to be charged. The way of transportation 
was by the mail man, who “wagoned” 
usually two or three times a week unless 
the weather was too bad, when one trip 
was all he made with his wagon. Some- 
times this meant as much as a week or 
more of delay and interrupted service 
besides the cost of charging and hauling 
both ways. 


After a few months we found ourselves 
with two important problems facing us, 
the inconvenience of time of University of 
Kentucky programs and the difficulty of 
keeping our set going with fully charged 
battery. The University was very kind in 
helping us solve both these problems. The 
director of the studios very kindly allowed 


us to use the set as a means of instruction 
through worth-while programs besides 
those of the University. This gave us the 
opportunity to invite people for any time 
when we saw some good and instructive 
program announced, and also to use the 
set for promoting interest in good radio 
entertainment among the young people of 
our community. This helped to put our 
community into real touch with the world 
outside without taking away the advantage 
of the University of Kentucky agricultural 
programs. Thus the center’s usefulness 
was increased. 

One fine bit of pleasure and instruction 
that came as a result of more freedom in 
tuning in other stations was in having the 
young people, and older ones too, listen to 
the Antarctic broadcasts of Admiral Byrd 
and his expedition. The expressions of 
wonder and amazement were great testi- 
mony to the success of our set as an educa- 
tor to show how really close together is the 
world of the present day. 

To help us overcome the battery diffi- 
culty of frequent chargings and _inter- 
rupted service the University sent us a 
brand new set, a Crosley 8 tube, to use 
instead of the old wet storage battery 
outfit. The new set was operated by a 
new invention battery, the “Air Cell.” 
For the new set we are grateful to both the 
University and the Altrusa Club of Lex- 
ington whose gift it was. The new set 
helped more than we can say. It cut 
down the cost of operating and also gave 
much improved service with no _inter- 
ruption. The dry cell “B’’ batteries need 
to be renewed about once every six months, 
but we have not yet discovered the “‘tenure 
of office’’ of the air cell, as it is still going 
strong and was put on the set July 15, 1934. 
This does not mean a great deal of idle time 
because the set is in operation fifteen hours 
or more many weeks of the year. 

For real community service the Listen- 
ing Center has been most helpful in con- 
nection with the school, which is about 
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100 feet away. By watching the Listen- 
ing Center bulletins and newspaper an- 
nouncements we are able to give direction 
to the best in radio. For many weeks last 
year the University ran a series of broad- 
casts on ‘“The Life of Daniel Boone,”’ and 
brought it in dramatic form. The school 
children of the upper grades enjoyed many 
of these programs thoroughly. For the 
smaller children there was the story- 
telling hour in which stories for little folks 
were told on the University of Kentucky 
program. ‘This was much enjoyed by the 
children of the lower grades. 


Perhaps the best program and the most 
enjoyed by all who heard it was that on the 
NBC hookup on Washington’s birthday, 
1935—a program transmitted from various 
parts of the Colonial states where Washing- 
ton had experienced many incidents that 
were of historic importance. At this time 
of year we are operating what is known in 
our community as “‘Winter School’”’ because 
the public school is over in January, and 
through our Community Center we give 
two months extra schooling taught gratis 
by the Community workers. In this school 
we have a select group of pupils who come 
voluntarily and to get the most of what 
the school can offer. So on Washington’s 
birthday of this year we had the radio 
broadcast as our class in American History, 
which I am sure proved to be a most 
valuable lesson that day. 


Another excellent service which our 
Center was able to offer to the school was on 
the day that the monument to the pioneers 
of Kentucky was unveiled at Harrodsburg 
last fall. At that time President Roosevelt 
was there in person and gave the address of 
the occasion. We were proud indeed to be 
able to invite the whole school over to hear 
the President of the United States speak. 
These programs bringing events of national 
concern and importance were bringing to 
the children of this community knowledge 
and broadening experiences such as other- 
aoe they would never have been able to 

ave. 


There are many ways in which our 
Listening Center set serves the community, 
not the least of which was in its helpfulness 
to the workers themselves of the Com- 
munity Center. It keeps us from becom- 
ing stale many times and helps us to keep 
up to the minute on current events so that 
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we are better able to keep our people 
informed upon happenings in the world. 
Also it helps to give us rest and relaxation 
from the daily routine of our work and 
thereby keeps us better fitted to carry on 
our work more effectively. For us who 
have been used to the ways and conveni- 
ences of town and the world outside it is a 
great blessing to be able to turn a dial and 
instantly be taken to the midst of the 
world’s activities, which, if it were not for 
the Listening Center set, we would be lost 
from altogether. I don’t know how to 
express it any other way than to say that 
the radio sort of keeps us going up here. 


Another way the Listening Center helps 
is in its service to the young people, who 
rely upon it for the latest in sports. Our 
young people are like the young people of 
other parts—interested in the activities of 
life. They like to know about the ball 
games and who is winning. They think 
it fine to be able to know who won the 
World Series when the game was over. We 
follow the ‘‘Cats” when they fight and do 
our part of the rooting for Kentucky. 
Last year when the championship game 
was played in the Rose Bowl, four young 
men came to the Center about 4:00 p.m. 
on that day and had the time of their lives 
following the game play by play all the way 
through. They could not have shown 
more enthusiasm and real sports interest 
had they been in the stadium. 


The older folks like to be kept posted on 
the weather forecasts, so the Listening 
Center serves again to guide the farmer in 
planning his work for the day. Often as I 
go about the community I am asked for 
the weather report and tobacco prices in 
season. 


The young people come to the Com- 
munity House for their Christian Endeavor 
meeting every Sunday night. Many times 
they come early and stay after the meeting 
listening to orchestra selections and other 
helpful programs. This helps them to a 
greater appreciation of good music. One 
night we heard the President of the United 
States give one of his fireside talks to the 
nation just after our meeting. 


Our home, which is the Community 
House, is open at all times to the people of 
the community, and folks are always stop- 
ping by—some just to listen to the radio. 
In this way the set helps our work in that 
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it gives us closer contact with the people. 
There is a boy in our community who two 
years ago was very timid and bashful. 
After the Listening Center set was installed 
he became a regular visitor and a warm 
friendship developed. We have known 
him to come on Saturday night and sit 
three hours at a time just listening. Asa 
result he got a guitar and an instruction 


Adventures 
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book of music. Now he is recognized asa 
good entertainer with the guitar and 
singing. Recently we heard he was in the 
Glee Club of the high school. The radio 
“brought him out.” 

These are just a few things that are 
happening at our Listening Center. Many 
other incidents could be given but we will 
not take more of your time just now. 


in Shopping 


By RosEMARY TROY, 
Louisville, Ky. 


CHILDREN’S dress shop was the 

setting for the business-like sales- 

lady, the efficient buyers, the stylish 
patrons, and the models in colorful frocks— 
the characters in a play ‘‘Adventures in 
Shopping,’’ written and presented by the 
Third A-Fourth B class of the Shawnee 
School. The play was the outcome of a 
study of textiles made by the class. Two 
fond mothers and their little girls wished 
to see frocks in cotton, linen, silk, and wool. 
The models displayed the latest creations 
in these fabrics. In answer to questions 
from the little girls, the buyers of the 
various materials explained where and how 
they were obtained. Posters showing a 
cotton plantation, sheep on the range, the 
life of a silk worm, and processes in the 
manufacture of linen were made by 
members of the class and used by the 
buyers to illustrate their talks. 


That is a brief summary of the play as 
witnessed by the audience. Let us go back 
several weeks to a day in the Third A- 
Fourth B classroom. At the completion 
of any unit of work, there is always the 
question--“‘How will we show what we 
have found out?’”’ The class was scheduled 
to give a program in the near future and 
after a brief discussion hit upon the idea of 
writing a play about cotton, silk, linen, and 
wool. Suggestions were given by members 
of the class and a plot was evolved. The 
next step was a discussion of what the 
characters in such a situation might say 
and do. This was followed by an impromptu 
dramatization after which the audience 
made suggestions. Several children then 
wrote the lines for this part of the play. 
They were read and the best were chosen 


by the class. Four committees were 
formed to write the comments about 
cotton, silk, linen, and wool displays. The 
speeches of the buyers were combinations 
of ideas submitted by different children 
and were written in a class language period. 
This gave an excellent opportunity for a 
review and comparison of the sources of the 
four kinds of materials. 


Now that the play was written it was 
time to pick the cast. The children with 
good speaking voices were happily cast in 
the speaking parts and the more timid 
souls were delighted to be models. And 
finally the day of the performance—a 
red letter day for the Third A—Fourth B 
—arrived. The children thoroughly en- 
joyed the business of playing shop and the 
comments from the parents were signifi- 
cant. “We never had anything like this 
when I sent to school,’’ remarked one. 
“Well, maybe they don’t get quite as 
much reading, writing, and arithmetic as 
we did, but they are getting a broad 
knowledge and experience not to be gained 
from books alone,’”’ added another parent. 
The second speaker probably didn’t realize 
just how much reading, writing, and 
arithmetic had entered into the textile 
unit. She didn’t know just how much 
reference reading was necessary to gain the 
needed information, or how the young shop- 
keepers had to compare prices of materials, 
or the principles of geography and econom- 
ics that they had to consider—not to 
mention the wealth of nature study that 
was involved. It was ‘a play” not just 
“play’’—that utilized the study elements 
and the activity elements in a happy 
combination. 
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HE METHODS of attack on the 
problem of geologic time have been 
many. Some have been founded on 

scientific misconceptions, and others have 
involved unknown or variable factors of 
such magnitude as to have little value— 
even though involving scientific reasoning 
and thought of the highest order. Suffice 
it to say that one general trend stands 
out—a steady increase in the recognized 
age of the earth as new scientific facts and 
careful work have been applied to the 
problem. The methods in principle are 
simple but the application is rather in- 
volved: 


a. A study of the sun from the point of 
view*that while it seems a perpetual 
miracle as a source of heat, it is radiating 
heat, and should thus be slowly cooling off 
and should ultimately become cold. For 
what period of time could the sun have 
been contributing heat and light to the 
earth and thus made it possible for life to 
have existed on the earth. Here the dis- 
covery of radium suggested a new line of 
thought. The store of heat energy is 
being built up at the same time that it is 
dissipating into space—thus not a matter of 
loss only. 

b. A second and most interesting 
theory was developed by Lord Kelvin. 
The action of the tides has much the same 
effect as a giant friction brake, slowly 
retarding the earth’s rotation. The earth 
bulges along the equator apparently a 
bulge inherited from a time when it was a 
molten globe spinning on its axis and 
bulging due to centrifugal force. 


How rapidly must it have spun on its axis 
to obtain a bulge of this size? Thus, how 


long has the rotation been slowing up due 
to this “friction brake” to give the present 
rate of rotation. This would answer the 


question—how long ago did the earth 
change from a molten into a solid state, 
assuming that it once was molten? 


c. If the earth were once molten, then 
crusted over and became solid, with the 
intense heat of the interior being trans- 
mitted outward through the outer cooling 
shell of rock, how long would it take to 
develop the present distribution of temper- 
ature within the earth. A great deal is not 
known about this temperature distribution. 


d. Darwin conceived the idea that the 
moon was at one time a part of the earth, 
separating from it while still in a molten or 
only incipient solid state as a “great tidal 
wave.” Since that time it has been slowly 
getting farther and farther away. He 
figured how rapidly it was receding into 
space and how far away it is—hence how 
long to get there. Though this bit of 
lunar history has been in bad repute for 
many years, it is interesting to note that 
Darwin is getting much justification for his 
manner of lunar origin from more recent 
workers. 


Modern geology recognizes three potent 
methods of attack, each with its difficulties 
and limitations: 


a. The salt and other minerals in ocean 
water represent mineral matter brought 
into it, dissolved in river water, in turn 
obtained from spring water which dis- 
solved it while slowly percolating through 
the rock. Analyses of river water show 
how much is being brought in today. How 
long would it take to get all that is there? 
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b. Sand, mud, and the shells of organ- 
isms are accumulating today in the sea and 
low spots of the land. These are the 
sedimentary rocks of tomorrow, forming in 
precisely the manner that the rock of today 
was formed in the past. All of the known 
layers of rock total about seventy miles 
thick. If we can get a figure representing 
the average rate at which they accumulate 
today it is simple arithmetic to get an idea 
of how long the process has been going on. 
But the figure is hard to get, and further a 
large part of the record is lost. Sediment 
is not accumulating everywhere today, and 
rock is now decaying and being carried 
away from the land by streams, thus 
destroying some of the record. Nature has 
done similarly in the past and in this 
manner periodically wiped out whole 
handfuls of pages from the rock manu- 
script. 


c. The last word in the matter, though 
taking (a) and (b) into consideration, deals 
with the disintegration of radioactive 
elements. Uranium breaks down to form 
radium and helium, and the former in turn 
to other products, ultimately lead. These 
elements occur in some of the minerals 
making up our rock. From a study of the 
quantity of the disintegration products in a 
mineral an estimate of its age is made. We 
rather enjoy passing the buck to the 
physicist in this instance, for it is he who 
has determined the rate at which this dis- 
integration is going on. We may thus 
shift much of any fallibility in this method 
onto his shoulders. 


That will be enough for method. As 
stated before, the oldest known rocks 
apparently have an age of something like 
two billion years. The oldest rocks that 
outcrop in Kentucky are almost one-half 
billion years old. These are the rocks 
forming the limestone cliffs of the’ Ken- 
tucky River gorge. The coal-bearing beds 
were formed something like one-quarter 
billion years ago. The Kentucky River 
started digging its present valley about 
twenty-five million years ago and Cumber- 
land Gap formerly occupied by a stream 
was abandoned by that stream and left dry 
about the same time. Daniel 9 Boone 
entered through that pass only 160 years 


ago. 


Over the Air 


DYE to the huge success of these nop. 

commercial broadcasts last spring, 
America’s Town Meetings are now on the 
air for twenty-five consecutive evenings, 
over Station WCKY, Covington, Ken. 
tucky, and the National Broadcasting 
Company’s Blue Network from 9:30 to 
10:30 Eastern Standard Time, each Thurs. 
day evening. The broadcasts are being 
made from the Town Hall, New York City, 
and are sponsored by the American Book 
Company. 

These Town Meetings, modeled after 
the famous old New England Town Meet- 
ings, are being broadcast under the auspices 
of The League for Political Education, 
directed by George V. Denny, Jr. The 
chairman of the Radio Advisory Com- 
mittee having it in charge is Dr. Harry 
Woodburn Chase, president of New York 
University. These broadcasts offer a 
national forum for a frank, honest, and 
non-partisan discussion of public questions 
by qualified authorities. 


The speeches and floor discussions of 
each broadcast are published in separate 
pamphlets by the American Book Com- 
pany under the editorial supervision of Dr. 
Lyman Bryson, Columbia University. 
These are available to anyone at the very 
nominal cost of ten cents each. 


Automobile liability and other legal 
phases of automobile ownership are dis- 
cussed in the Radio Series on ‘Some 
Problems of Automobile Law” being 
broadcast each Friday at 1:15 p.m. by 
Dr. Amos H. Eblen, assistant professor of 
law at the University of Kentucky, from 
the University studios of WHAS, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Morehead State Teachers College broad- 
casts each Thursday afternoon from 3:30 
to 4:00. 


Western State Teachers College has 
been broadcasting a program weekly since 
October 15th. Tuesday afternoon from 
4:00 to 4:30 is their time. 


Eastern State Teachers College is on the 
air each Wednesday afternoon from 4:00 
to 4:30. 
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The Selection of Teachers of Tomorrow 


By R. E. JAGGERs, 
State Department of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


HE SELECTION of the teachers of 
7 tomorrow will begin when a person 

makes application for admission to 
institutions for training teachers. Public 
attitude toward schools makes it necessary 
to provide means whereby only those 
persons may teach whose interests lead 
them toward teaching as a life work and 
who possess the abilities and aptitudes to 
do the work effectively. 


No one knows far in advance who will 
and who will not succeed as teachers, but 
there is general agreement that unless an 
individual possesses ability and aptitude 
to teach, and unless his interests and life 
purposes are directed toward teaching, the 
chances are that he should choose a profes- 
sion other than teaching. He must possess 
high scholastic ability, high mental aptitude, 
healthy body, free from serious physical 
defects, desirable personality traits and 
freedom from undesirable traits, correct 
habits of speech and freedom from major 
speech defects, well-balanced emotional life 
and freedom from pronounced neurotic 
tendencies, and an interest in teaching as a 
life work. 


When the teacher of tomorrow entersa 
teacher-training institution, he will choose 
the type of educational work for which his 
interests and aptitudes fit him. The cur- 
ricula of the training institutions have been 
designed to prepare for definite positions in 
school service, and the teacher will pursue 
the curriculum which will lead him into the 
field of his choice. If he chooses teaching 
as his life work, he will take that curriculum 
which will (1) enrich his cultural life and 
background, (2) prepare to teach in the 
fields of his interests and aptitudes and, 
(3) take those professional courses which 
will give training in the selection, classi- 
fication, and organization of learning activi- 
ties in his field in terms of the needs of the 
children. 

While standards for the selection of 
teachers are written and become legal by 
action of the State Legislature and the 


agencies it establishes, these standards 
reflect the attitude of the general public 
toward teaching, as well as the growth of 
the teaching profession itself. No standard 
ever written can become effective unless it 
keeps pace with the development of public 
thought and the ability and willingness of 
the profession to meet the standards. No 
new standard can become effective if it 
works undue hardship upon those who are 
actually employed at the time the standard 
was raised. 


The new law for the selection of teachers 
in Kentucky makes provision whereby all 
teachers who held certificates at the time it 
was passed may continue in the profession 
upon the same conditions that were in 
force at the time they were certificated. 
All new applicants for entrance into 
the teaching profession must meet the 
standards of selection at the time they 
apply for certificates. 


The elementary teacher of the future will 
be required to complete at least a two-year 
college curriculum designed to train for 
elementary teaching. The courses in the 
elementary curricula are definitely related 
to the work which must be done by the 
elementary teacher. Many teachers in the 
elementary school of the future will hold 
the Baccalaureate Degree, while others will 
hold the Master’s Degree. The courses 
pursued will include English, social sciences, 
sciences, arithmetic, art, music, physical 
education, health, and vocations. 


The secondary teacher selected for the 
school of tomorrow will have completed a 
curriculum at least four years in length for 
the training of high school teachers and will 
be certificated upon the basis of that 
curriculum. The courses taken will enrich 
his cultural background, give definite train- 
ing in the subject fields of his choice, and 
will develop his ability to select, classify 
and organize learning activities in terms of 
the needs of secondary school pupils. This 
means that each secondary teacher will be 
trained so that he will be able, not only to 
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teach subjects, but to help pupils develop 
their individual interests and aptitudes 
toward social well being. 


The principal or superintendent of the 
school of tomorrow will have to meet the 
standards of qualification required for the 
issuance of a teacher’s certificate based 
upon four years of training and in addition 
to this will be trained in the fields of 
administration and supervision. His train- 
ing for the superintendency or principal- 
ship will include a study of the problems of 
both the elementary and the secondary 
school. He must have had experience as a 
teacher before he will be permitted to 
become a leader of teachers. 


The first steps in the selection of the 
teachers of tomorrow must be taken by the 
council on public higher education and the 
State Board of Education. These bodies 
prescribe and approve curricula for train- 
ing teachers for the public schools of Ken- 
tucky. The second step is taken by the 
higher institutions when they admit persons 
to their training curricula and graduate 
them from these curricula. The third step 
is taken by the division of teacher-training 
in the Department of Education when 
certificates are issued upon curricula, 
according to regulations of the State Board 
of Education. The last step in the selec- 
tion of teachers is taken when the local 
school board employs a teacher upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent. 


There are many weaknesses in Ken- 
tucky’s machinery for the selection of 
teachers. Training institutions are dis- 
posed to admit all who come without 
applying rigid standards; local boards of 
education often ignore the recommendation 
of the superintendent when teachers are 
employed; and too frequently the interests 
of the applicant are considered above the 
interests of the children in the school. 


Kentucky has gone a long way in up- 
grading teachers. Very few secondary 
schools have teachers who have not finished 
a four-year college course, and no teacher 
with training below that level has been 
employed in Kentucky high schools during 
the past three or four years. Many teachers 
with Baccalaureate degrees or Master’s 
degrees are e:nployed in the elementary 
grades, and very few teachers with less 
than two years of college training are being 
selected for the elementary grades. 
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This paper assumes that when a person 
has been issued a legal teachers’ certificate 
he has been admitted to the profession, 
With this point of view in mind, it is fitting 
to say that no teacher will be admitted to 
the elementary grades in the future who 
has had less than two years of training, and 
no one will be admitted to teach in the 
secondary grades who has not had four or 
more years of college training. 

Leaders interested in the selection of the 
teachers for the school of tomorrow should 
unite upon a program for that purpose. 
That program should include the following 
elements: 


1. Persons should not be permitted to 
continue in the pursuit of teacher-training 
curricula unless they show by the end of 
their freshman year that they have those 
abilities, aptitudes, and interests which 
make for success in teaching. 


2. Steps should be taken to set up as 
many criteria as possible for measuring 
teaching interests, abilities, and aptitudes, 
and these criteria should be employed in 
selecting students for and advancing them 
in the training curricula. 


3. More adequate methods of testing 
for teaching fitness should be provided 
through laboratory contacts and compre- 
hensive examinations. 


4. The selection of teachers by boards 
of education should be based upon the 
teacher’s fitness for the task and not upon 
any personal consideration, and teachers 
should be selected only upon the nomina- 
tion of the superintendent. 


5. The State and local public relations 
program should attempt to show the 
importance of the teacher in the learning 
activities to the end that the public may 
come to tolerate only trained teachers for 
their children. 


The teacher of tomorrow, then, will be a 
person who by aptitude, ability, interest, 
and temperament is fitted for teaching. This 
teacher will pursue for a period of two years 
or four years a college curriculum which 
trains for the chosen task. Boards of educa- 
tion will come to the point where they will 
accept the teacher nominated by the super- 
intendent, and a critical public will demand 
and appreciate the best teacher that can be 
provided for their children. The future is 
bright for children and for teachers. 
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Status of the City 
Schools in 


Superintendent of 
Kentucky" 


By BERT R. Smit, Pu. D., 
School Administration, Western Kentucky State Teachers College, and 


RoBERT E. STEVENSON, 
Graduate Student 


HIS study is an attempt to show the 
professional, social, and economic 
status of the city superintendent of 

schools in Kentucky. They are a group of 
educational leaders about whom practically 
nothing has been written and concerning 
whom there is very little available infor- 
mation. 


It is the purpose of the study to present 
some of the leading facts regarding the 
professional training, educational experi- 
ences, tenure, financial compensation, 
social and professional activities, and the 
powers and duties of the city superinten- 
dent of Kentucky. 


This study should deal with the status 
of sixty-three of them, but it is limited to 
sixty-two of them because one rugged 
individual could not or would not conform 
to my requests, or to the requests of our 
superintendent of public instruction, in 
order that we might have a one-hundred 
per cent study. This fact, however, does 
not affect the validity or reliability of the 
study, as a much higher percentage of 
returns was received than is_ usually 
received from a check list. The Research 
Committee of our Kentucky Education 
Association in its study of the county 
superintendents received only 58.3 per 
cent; the Department of Superintendence 
in its 1933 survey of the city superin- 
tendent in the entire United States received 
only 64.8 per cent of the number mailed. 
The 98 per cent in this study is high and 
shows a fine spirit of co-operation between 
the superintendents and research workers. 


The information used in this study came 
from them via the check lists mentioned 
above. And it is a pleasure to hand back 
to them the summary made by one of my 
graduate students, Mr. Robert E. Steven- 


son, during the past year at Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings in this study can best be 
summarized in the following description of 
the present city school superintendent by 
comparing him to the median superinten- 
dent in the United States. 


1. The superintendent of schools in 
Kentucky is usually a man from twenty- 
seven to seventy-two years of age. The 
median age is 42.2 years. The median 
age for the nation as a unit is forty-four 
years. 


2. The city superintendent as a rule is 
married. The median number of children 
is 2.5. The median number for the nation 
is 2. 

3. Ejighty-three per cent of the super- 
intendents report that they are high school 
graduates. The remaining 17 per cent 
report that they are not graduates but since 
all of the seventeen are college or univer- 
sity graduates, it is safe to assume that 
they have four years of high school or its 
equivalent. The United States as a whole 
has only 92 per cent of its superintendents 
as high school graduates. 


4. Sixty superintendents, or 98.3 per 
cent, have the bachelor’s or a higher degree, 
in the nation only 90 per cent of the super- 
intendents have the bachelor’s degree. 
Kentucky reports only 1.7 per cent with no 
degrees; the nation reports more than four 
per cent. Only twelve superintendents, or 
19.7 per cent, report the bachelor’s as the 
highest degree; the United States reports 
36 per cent with the bachelor’s degree as 
their highest. Forty-six superintendents, 
or 75.4 per cent, report the master’s; 57 per 
cent is reported for the nation as.a whole, 


*This paper was delivered before the ‘‘Superintendents Section” of the K. E. A. on October 29, 1934, Frankfort, Ky. 
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and two superintendents, or 3.3 per cent, 
report the doctor’s as their highest degree; 
the United States reports three per cent 
with Pu.D. degrees. 


5. Ninety-five per cent of the superin- 
tendents report graduate study; United 
States reports 88 per cent with graduate 
study. 


6. Ninety-five per cent of those report- 
ing graduate study give education as their 
major subject on the graduate level; 
United States gives 75 per cent with 
education as a major. 


7. The city superintendent keeps pro- 
fessionally fit by attending summer school. 
Seventy-one per cent have attended college 
or university summer schools within the 
last five years. This item for the country 
as a whole could not be secured. 


8. The total educational experiences 
af the superintendents reporting is from 
six to fifty. The median number of years 
in educational work is 22.7; the median 
number of years for the nation is twenty- 
one years. 


9. Fifty-four per cent of the superin- 
tendents have experience as high school 
teachers, and 55.7 per cent have experience 
as elementary teachers. The median 
number of years as high school teacher is 
3.4 and as elementary teacher 3.8. 


10. Seventy-eight per cent have experi- 
ence as high school principals, and 18 per 
cent have experience as elementary school 
principals; the United States has 54 per 
cent that have had experience as high 
school principals and 11 per cent as elemen- 
tary school principals. The median number 
of years as high school principal is 4.5 and as 
elementary principal 4. 


11. The range in years as city superin- 
tendent is from 2 to 37. The median 
number of years as superintendent is 12.25; 
the median number of years for the United 
States is 10. 


12. The superintendents entered the 
superintendency from the high school 
principalship in 70.5 per cent of the cases; 
54 per cent of the superintendents of the 
nation come from such work. 


13. Forty-one per cent of the super- 
intendents accepted their first superintend- 
ency in cities under 2,500 in population; in 


the United States 38 per cent started in 
cities under 2,500. 


14. The range in years of service in the 
present position is from less than one to 
twenty-nine. The median number of years 
in the present position is 8.8; the median 
number for all the states was six years. 


15. The median length of the superin- 
tendent’s contract is 2.6 years. This 
varies in the different size cities of the 
country. 


16. The median salary of the city 
superintendent of schools in Kentucky for 
1933-1934 was $2,850; median for United 
States was $4,188 in 1933-1934; the range 
in salaries is from $1,500 to $5,000; five 
superintendents in the United States are 
drawing $15,000 yearly. 


17. The incomes of the superintendents 
are supplemented in 27.9 per cent of the 
cases by small additional amounts earned; 
40 per cent of the superintendents of the 
United States earn small amounts. The 
median amount for those reporting addi- 
tional income is $325. 


18. The median amount saved by the 
superintendent is $650; the median of the 
United States is $838. 


19. Fifty per cent of the superinten- 
dents own their own homes or are buying 
homes; United States 39 per cent in all the 
states own their own homes. 


20. All of the superintendents report 
membership in one or more civic organiza- 
tions. Ninety-five per cent of Kentucky 
superintendents belong to Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association; 97 per cent of all super- 
intendents of the United States belong to 
their state educational association, 83.6 
per cent of Kentucky’s superintendents 
belong to superintendents division of 
Kentucky Education Association; 70 per 
cent of all superintendents of the United 
States belong to superintendents. division 
of their state educational association. 


21. The most important characteristic 
of the superintendent’s work is educational 
leadership. Fifty-nine per cent of Ken- 
tucky superintendents belong to National 
Education Association, 84 per cent of 
United States superintendents belong to 
National Education Association. 


22. The twelve functions of school 
administration in which superintendents 
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report that they most frequently exercise 
power to initiate, execute, or approve show 
the degree in which superintendents exercise 
leadership and the technical character of 
their work. The twelve functions which 
the superintendents report most frequently 
with reference to power to initiate, execute, 
and approve are listed below: 


Twelve Functions which Superintendents 
Most Frequently Initiate: 
1. Appointment of teachers. 
2. Appointment of principals. 
3. Determination of new policies. 
4. Determination of subjects in cur- 
riculum. 
5. Dismissal of teachers, principals, and 
assistants. 
Preparation of budget. 
Selection of textbooks. 
Making routine rules and regulations. 
Appointment of attendance officers. 
10. Transfer of teachers, principals, and 
assistants. 
11. Determination of content subject. 
12. Appointment of janitors. 


Twelve Functions which Superintendents 
Most Frequently Execute: 


1. Making routine rules and regulations. 
2. Selection of instructional supplies. 
3. Selection of textbooks. 


4. Determination of subjects in cur- 
riculum. 


5. Direction and supervision of class- 
room instruction. 


6. Transfer of teachers, principals, and 
assistants. 

7. Selection of other supplies. 

8. Determination of content of subject. 

9. Preparation of budget. 

10. Determination of new policies. 

11. Maintenance—repairs. 


12. Enforcing compulsory attendance 
laws. 


Twelve Functions which Superintendents 
Most Frequently A pprove: 


1. Supervision of classroom instruction. 
2. Determining content of subjects. 
_ 3. Direction and supervision of medical 
inspection. 
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4. Selection of instructional supplies. 

5. Subjects to be included. 

6. Purchase and sale of buildings and 
grounds. 

7. Preparation of plans for construction. 

8. Selection of textbooks. 

9. Selection of other supplies. 

10. Supervision of construction. 

11. Maintenance—repairs. 

12. Making routine rules and regu- 
lations. 

The superintendent’s part in the various 
functions of school administration is much 
more frequently a power to initiate than to 
execute or approve. 

23. The conclusion one reaches after a 
study of the superintendent’s powers and 
duties is that all of the educational activi- 
ties of the city should center in the office 
of the superintendent of schools. 

24. A comparison of the Kentucky city 
superintendents with city superintendents 
from the entire United States shows that 
the Kentucky superintendents have a 
longer period of training, a longer total 
educational experience, and a longer experi- 
ence in the superintendency than have the 
superintendents from the entire United 
States. In spite of their superiority in 
these respects, the median salary of the 
Kentucky superintendents is much lower 
than the median salary for the entire 
country. 


Blindness 


LINDNESS? I am what the world calls 

blind but I deny that I am blind and I 

declare that there need be no such thing as 
blindness. 

The most brilliant vision is the vision of 
the spirit and no mishap of war or peace 
can take that from us if we, ourselves, 
refuse to let it go. 

The only actual darkness, and I say this 
very solemnly, is that of ignorance and 
insincerity. The aviator takes a bird’s eye 
view of the world he flies above, and is 
glad—he feels free, exalted; the blinded 
can do more than that—they can take a 
soul’s eye view of life itself and gain a free- 
dom even greater, an exaltation even more 
soul-stirring than the most daring aviator. 

—HELEN KELLER. 





The Parent-Teacher Association 
As Viewed by a County Su- 
perintendent of Schools 


By SUPERINTENDENT N. O. KIMBLER, 
Henderson County 


F,VERY arm or agency giving a public 
service must have some means of 
contact with the public which it serves. 


Without this contact, it is unable to 
render its best and most efficient service. 


The school system of any governmental 
unit or district, as legally set up, makes 
provision, through tax support, for instruc- 
tion, curriculum, buildings, supervision, 
and all the essential elements needed to 
provide for the education of the children. 
Any community having these things will 
certainly have a good school. It may be 
somewhat removed from the public con- 
science, it may be cold-blooded, exacting, 
machine-like, but it will doubtless be a good 
and efficient school—as is anticipated by 
the law. 


But, suppose some community is not 
satisfied with merely a good school, with 
the average equipment, the average library, 
the ordinary co-operation between parent 
and the faculty, or shall I say lack of 
co-operation, the usual cool and uninviting 
school which looks more like a courthouse 
or city hall than a place where children are 
to spend so much of their time; suppose a 
certain community desires that there be a 
more general knowledge of the objectives 
of the school on the part of the citizenship; 
that there be a more lively interest in all 
things pertaining to the school work. 


There is an agency already organized and 
functioning that can and will bridge the gap 
between the average school and the excel- 
lent school. It is the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


Without it a school,cannot be quite as 
good as it will be with it. 


What are some of the things the Parent- 
Teacher Association can and will do? 


Phi. 


1. It will bring parents and teachers 
together in a friendly atmosphere which 
will make co-operation and understanding 
easy. 


2. It will not only safeguard the pupil’s 
health by means of the summer round-up, 
feeding projects, etc., but will enlist the 
help of other agencies if needed. 


3. It will make the school and com. 
munity “child welfare’ conscious. 


4, It will see that notice is taken of 
school support by district, state, and 
nation, finally bringing about more equal 
educational opportunities for the children 
of all the people. 


5. The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers will take care of many needs 
of a local character such as that of providing 
well selected pictures for the school build- 
ing; supplementing funds for certain school 
needs, as the library; sponsoring certain 
rooms that need special attention, as for 
example, the ‘‘opportunity room,” etc. 


6. Lastly, the commonly called Parent- 
Teacher Association provides a_ unified 
program of child welfare and community 
betterment thus centering the attention of 
more than two million parents and teachers 
upon their common problems of education 
and socialization in this important transi- 
tional period of our history. 


As a county superintendent, I wish I had 
active Congress Units in all my schools, 
Those having the best Parent-Teacher 
Associations do the best school work. It 
just makes up the difference between the 
good school and the excellent school. Try 
it and be convinced. 


“Tf I have faltered more or less 
In my great task of happiness; 
If I have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain, 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain— 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take, 
And stab my spirit broad awake.” 


[44 
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December Honor Rall 


THE FOLLOWING COUNTY AND INDEPENDENT DISTRICT SCHOOLS 
HAVE REMITTED MEMBERSHIP DUES ON ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT BASIS FOR THE DISTRICT AND STATE ASSOCIATION 
SINCE PUBLICATION OF THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL 


Counties Superintendents Counties Superintendents 


C. W. Marshall JOHNSON Alfred H. Johnson 
Golia Rather David Morris 


B D. H. Norris Mrs. Mamie Y. Ferguson 
EIUMR NS ic 6's gies ose eS 8 OS L. C. Caldwell E. F, Glenn 
CALLOWAY M. O. Wrather MARSHALL 

Ce MNRMEIS Ed a staldie 4c ar eb ie J. W. Reiley OS Sr ea J. M. Johnson 
H. Graves R. W. Hamilton 
Miles Meredith 
O. W. Wallace 
Chris Wilson 
M. C. Napier 
; Roy Cornette 

Clyde Lassiter 

W. H. Baldree 

Vera Beckham 

O. J. Stivers 


Independent Districts Superintendents 


ANCHORAGE D. D. Moseley 
W. L. Brooker 


AUGUSTA Neal Ranson 
LS EET SER a A es pag en eR ee RA eS erecta rare Narre aR Ct S. Jack Gardner 
Leo F. Gilligan 

Tullus Chambers 

A. L. Townsend 


CIENT ERRNO 1262 5A ree OAL aa 5 cee al ener al tea Meta ois a ale olin. et pie Pepe ga rete J. T. Miracle 


CLIFTON E. R. Daniel 


CovINGTON 

Dawson SPRINGS Judson Jenkins 

EARLINGTON A. P. Prather 

EDDYVILLE 

EMINENCE 

ERLANGER 

FAIRVIEW SCHOOL (ASHLAND) 

FLEMINGSBURG 

ForkLAND HicH ScHooL (GRAVEL SWITCH) 

Fr. MITCHELL 

Fr, THOMAS D. W. Bridges 
J. O. Lewis 


Robert J. Nickel 
W. M. Wesley 


HvuSTONVILLE D. Q. Qualls. 
KENTUCKY FEMALE ORPHAN SCHOOL (Mipway) Lucy Peterson 
PEM Hyer is ge aa ate obi etGtG wpa S1ws) Wbis clayey eld iacaiaccherolaiple- nisl garerdangions S. E. Wheeler 
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Independent Districts Superintendents 


MIDDLEBURG Ruby Fogle 

MONTICELLO R. F. Peters 

MorEHEAD TEACHERS COLLEGE FACULTY 

MORGANFIELD K. G. Gillaspie 
W. J. Caplinger 


Wheeler 
. Oliver 


Chas. Turner 

Ishmael Triplett 

Everett Howton 

. B. Whallen 

B. F. Kidwell 

A. B. Foster 

Mrs. Willie C. Ray 

W. B. Ward 

P. H. Hopkins 

Boyd D. Howard 

B. F. Coffman 

Ne TE een OI No Nas csdusia dy ale ING A wie dh RBM A suai aie rdii onsite aw s'a slosere ele J. H. Holland 
RNR SAS i6 A0 Ra rs Me ony Reed oie o's tba 6S wae R. W. Beverly 
WEEKSBURY Ernest C. Ghrist 
WuRTLAND E. H. Heaberlin 


LOUISVILLE SCHOOLS: Principals 


Albert S. Brandeis School Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
Alex G. Barrett Junior Hugh School Glenn Kendall 
Beechmont School Roselyn Loewenstein 
du Pont Manual Training High School C. L. Jordan 
Dolfinger School Elsa Stutz 
ER oe hog oo. clogs bes a Sk 6 6st Wig aus dino nao ale ales a wip ta’ 94 Seales Minnie Burks 
Emmet Field School Nora E. Wellenvoss 
Gavin Cochran Lucy Spurgin 
Ida Von Donhoff 

Geo. H. Tingley School Julia T. Sternberg 
PMNS CG AG. Sais Vols bas Me Sclds SoG 4 oS meus buweeteiee S. B. Tinsley 
Hazelwood School Roselyn Loewenstein 
Henry Clay School Marian Curry 
I. N. Bloom School Nora Kelley 
J. Stoddard Johnston School Lillian Logan 
Margaret Merker School Mamie Drewry 
Mary D. Hill School ; Agnes Dickson 
Nannie Lee Frayser School Elma Kohnhorst 
Parkland School Anna M. Bligh 
Bessie Meyer 

Salisbury Annex Roy J. Bell 
Shawnee High School Robt. B. Clem 
Southern Junior High School Fannie Loewenstein 
Stephen Foster School Elizabeth Wells 
Theo. Roosevelt School Blanche Lindley 
Victor H. Engelhard School Mary E. McClure 
Western Junior High School Gertrude Kohnhorst 


LEXINGTON SCHOOLS: Principals 
Lincoln School Mrs. Phoebe B. Worth 
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Basketball for Women or 
Women for Basketball 


(Continued from page 14) 


10. To provide sanitary and adequate environ- 
ment, and facilities for all physical activities. 


11. To work for such adequate time allotment 
for a physical education program as shall meet the 
needs of the various age groups for growth, develop- 
ment, and maintenance of physical fitness. 


12. To promote a reasonable and sane attitude 
toward certain physiological conditions which may 
occasion temporary unfitness for vigorous athletics, 
in order that effective safe-guard shall be main- 
tained. 

13. To avoid countenancing the sacrifice of an 
individual’s health for the sake of her participation 
in athletic competition. 

14. To promote the adoption of appropriate 
costumes for the various athletic activities. 

15. To eliminate gate receipts. 


16. To discourage athletic competition which 
involves travel. 


- The following additions to the Platform 

of the Women’s Division were adopted 
unanimously at the Annual Meeting in 
May, 1926: 


To promote an intelligent choice of physical 
activities for girls and women which will be in 
conformity with their structural and functional 
characteristics and their social traits, rather than 
an imitation of the activities, conditions, and rules 
in boys’ and men’s athletics. 


To secure the general adoption of special rules 
for the conduct of girls’ and women’s athletics 
whenever they exist and have been approved by 
this organization, and to promote the study of 
existing rules of all sports to the end of adapting 
them, wherever indicated, to the special needs of 
girls and women. 


Such a platform is based on the realiza- 
tion that girls of today are the women of 
tomorrow. It produces sane and healthful 
athletics to replace the pernicious spectator 
athletics where the aim is to entertain an 
audience at the expense of the players. It 
encourages the greatest possible number to 
participate in educational athletics and 
develops the play spirit rather than 
gladiatorial lust. With this program girls 
are urged to participate in activities which 
are best adapted to their interests, capaci- 
ties, and needs, organized so that from the 
experience gained through participation 
the girls can assume their rightful places in 
their communities as healthful, worthy 
citizens. 


SHALL -| ASK THE 
SCHOCL BOARD FOR 
AN ADVANCE IN 
SALARY ? 


epee 


Ihals the last Uhing Gd do 
“For one thing it would be just ‘oo embarrassing to 
be turned down. In the second place friends and 
relatives have troubles of their own. Why should I 
add to their financial burdens by borrowing money 
they really can’t afford to lend? No, I know where 
I can get up to $300 on a clean-cut business basis, 
pay a reasonable rate for the accommodation, keep 


my affairs private. Borrow money from a friend?— 
Why that’s the last thing I’d do.” 


Arrangements Can Be Made By Mail 


This is the way the self-sufficient, independent 
school teacher of today talks and she’s quite right 
too. More and more the teacher of today is turning 
to this simple way of obtaining money for emer- 
gencies, rather than bother relatives or risk friend- 
ships. It can all be arranged by mail—and it’s a 
convenience you ought to know all about whether 
you need cash at the moment or not. Mail this 
coupon today! 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION of America 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE 
3rd F1., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION of America 
8rd Floor, Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 5161 


CINCINNATI 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


FREE—Booklet and Application Blank 


Send today for free copy of ‘‘The Household Plan for Teachers,’”’ 
specimen application blank and other information. Fill in, mail this 
coupon NV 
ho ee) SE ESD ee CH Sk 
een We HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Mail to nearest HOUSEHOLD office) 
Please mail me, free of charge, your brochure 
“The Household Plan for School Teachers” 
and specimen application blank. I understand 
that this places me under no obligation to 
negotiate a loan. 
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of the summer school. 


For full particulars, address 


Murray 
State Teachers College 


The most important announcement of the year is that hereafter the 
Degree of Master of Aris will be conferred at Murray State Teachers 
College on students fulfilling the requirements for that degree. A 
splendid class has been organized and is now at work. 


Graduates from this and other standard colleges will be admitted to 
the graduate school at the beginning of any regular semester or term 


Undergraduate work is given in fourteen departments. 


MEMBER 


Kentucky Association of Colleges and Universities 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
National Association of Schools of Music 


SPRING SEMESTER BEGINS JANUARY 27, 1936 


J. W. CARR, Dean, Murray, Ky. 














Directing the Study of History 
(Continued from page 22) 


lack of understanding or a _ perverted 
meaning which may be as bad or worse. 


Insurrection: ‘The man’s insurrection 
was the only thing which stopped him 
from public life.” 

Indemnity: ‘My father gave my mother 
an indemnity after a trip to Chicago.” 

Injunction: ‘‘The injunction of the third 
act was of more success.” 

Budget: ‘“‘A budget is a very useful 
implement in the kitchen.” 

The responses below are selected from 
the replies to Conservative: 

a. “A conservative is a detriment to 
any country.” 

b. “Conservatives prevent our country 
from becoming prosperous again.” 

c. “Conservatives are people who 
should be in institutions.” 

d. “Conservatives are all radicals and 
shouid be jailed.” 

. “No conservatives should hold high 

office because they are against the 
country.” 


The drill program should be planned 
with the following principles in mind: 
(1) Drill is a study device and not a partof 
the measurement program; (2) because 
drill is planned to assure the acquisition of 
certain constants which are not the fina 
ends of instruction but rather the elements 
to aid in the attainment of the ends, it 
must not take a large portion of the pupil's 
time; (3) the drills should be self-admin- 
istering and self-scoring to conserve the 
teacher’s time; (4) the drills should result 
in the acquisition of meaning rather than 
mere verbalizations; (5) drill, to be effective 
must nct be given in isolation but rather in 
close relationship to the historical forces 
being studied. Only in this setting do the 
terms take on a living meaning. 


A portion of our study period should be 
devoted to the remedial work indicated by 
the results of the preliminary measures. 
This remedial work may be a group project 
wherever it is essential to the entire group, { 
but will more often be handled as an 
individual problem. Such activities as 
co-operative outlining, oral reading for 
meaning, practice in finding materials, 
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practice in evaluating paragraphs, practice 
in formulating intelligent questions, and 
practice in collecting and arranging ma- 
terials called for in a simple outline—all 
these lend themselves well to group instruc- 
tion. And, if the materials for the work 
are carefully selected by the teacher, he is 
not only training in how to study, but also 
teaching history at the same time. 


The individual remedial work will involve 
informal conferences with individual stu- 
dents during the study period to guide study 
habits; written drill in the skills and tools 
of reading and study; and work designed to 
develop the ability of the student to com- 
prehend and understand materials read. 


In general, the teacher will act as a guide 
and director during the study period. He 
will assist the students in the selection of 
reading material, prevent them from at- 
tempting reading materials too remote 
from their reading and intelligence levels, 
and in general advise with them about 
their reading. He will suggest at times 
where they might find the materials neces- 
sary to the problem, aid them in interpre- 
tations wherever necessary, and at times 
even give them necessary information. 
His greatest aid will be to utilize his more 
mature judgment and greater learning in 
guiding the class to a solution of its prob- 
lems. He will be alert for evidences of 
illogical thinking and will immediately 
take steps to prevent the recurrence of such 
mistakes as arise. He will aid the students 
in the organization of the materials in a 
logical and meaningful manner. 


This completes our analysis of the 
process of directing study. It is incom- 
plete and sketchy in nature. It may place 
too great emphasis on the mechanics of 
study just as some artists seem too much 
interested in the techniques of their work. 
All great artists are skilled workmen, how- 
ever, and it is to be hoped that such sug- 
gestions as are included will not serve to 
color the objectives of the teacher in her 
attempt to educate the pupil. Ail these 
abilities are useful only so far as they pro- 
mote the growth of pupils. Needless to say, 
teaching is much more than technique. 
The master teacher is usually a good 
technician, however, and in addition 
possesses the ability to stimulate his pupils 
in the direction of that point toward which 
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F XZ 
To Educators “I 


EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY’S 


THE FILLED CUP 


will appeal as an especially attractive Xmas gift 
These prize winning poems just published 
sparkle with the genius of this Kentuckian 
as does its beautiful gold and green fabri- 
koid cover. 














$1.00 POSTPAID 
Write Today for Free Descriptive Circular 


The STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


1 220 South First St. 














Louisville, Ky. 











all teaching is directed—the place where 
direction and guidance are no longer 


necessary. 
Go South 
for 


Sunshine—Health—Play 
“Completely Arranged“’ 


CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY TOURS 


2. S74 i 


all-expense 
from Louisville 
Everything planned in advance—wonderful oppor- 
tunities to get away from winter—for a few days— 
two weeks or longer. 


Florida, Cuba, New Orleans 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Mississippi Gulf Coast 
California via New Orleans’ 

Old Mexico, Caribbean Cruises 
and Foreign Lands nearby 














' W. J. McBride, Division Passenger Agent 
! Illinois Central System 
1 Central Station, Louisville, Ky. 


Please send me details on completely arranged 


S Phoee. 5 Ai24 Moances cos weewestoddaees sans 8 


ILLINOIS CENTRA 
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We extend cordial and sincere Christmas Greet- 
ings to all of our many good friends in K. E. A. 


Harotp E. Harter, Manager 


Brown flotel 





Education in the Orient 
(Continued from page 30) 


China. The Koreans still speak the Korean 
language and study itinschools. They are 
required also to study and use in most of 
their classes the Japanese language, which 
is very different. They thus have two 
difficult languages at the beginning. As in 
the other countries, English is studied in 
the middle schools. 


An incident in a boys’ middle school in a 
rather remote city in northern Korea shows 
that students are very much alike all over 
the world. Chapel was dismissed a few 
minutes early so that the pupils could learn 
a yell for some athletic contest. The move- 


ments of the yell leader were very like those. 


of one in America. He slowly spelled out 
in English the letters V-I-C-T-O-R-Y. Then 
he said the word ‘‘Victory’”’ in English. The 
rest of the yell was in Korean and I could 
not understand the words but it sounded 
very much like an American yell. 


In each country, one is impressed with 
the earnestness of the children and their 
eagerness for education. Fortunately, the 
governments seem to feel the importance 
of education and are continually establish- 
ing schools in order to give opportunities 
to more children, 








THE MIMEOGRAPH 


A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., Ino. 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO., Inc. 


117-123 S. Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 
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The Winter Term 
f 18 Weeks Be 


gins January 27 


2 WEST EP 
1936. 


The Spring Term 
of 9 Weeks Begins 
March 30, 1936. 





1 rmatior hou ite tor catalog 
"ADDRESS: H. H. CHERRY. PRESIDENT 
WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 








Photoart 
Visual Units 
Teach the Visual Way 


A complete and well organized picture series. Each card 
(6 x 9’) contains one picture and a descriptive paragraph 
above the picture. The descriptive m 1 will aid the 
child in interpreting the picture correctly. 

At present, we have ready for you Special 


Means of Transportation. . 67Cards 3.25 Group 
58Cards 2.75 Offer 


al I 56Cards 2.75 
US. Novtiern Interior’. . 74Cards 3.25 1OeSO 
844 N. Piankinton Ave. 
PHOTOART HOUSE. ““*™,,jonscror “° 











LIBRARY BOOKS 


Every Purpose 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING FOR GRADES 


REFERENCE 


Science, History, Literature, Travel, 
Guidance, The Arts 


DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Classified lists and Catalogue 
on request. 


Estimates furnished. 


35 Years in the Book business dealing 
with schools. 


GEO. E. DUM COMPANY 


36 E. 5th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
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The NEW 
MERRIAM- WEBSTER 


New from cover to cover. Backed by a century of 
leadership. William Allan Neilson, President of 
Smith College, Editor in Chief, heads the most 
authoritative staff of editors ever organized. Con- 
tains 600,000 entries—the greatest amount of in- 
formation ever put into one volume — 122,000 
more entries than any other dictionary. 12,000 
terms illustrated. Magnificent plates in color 
and half tone. Thousands of encyclopedic ar- 
ticles — 3,350 pages. Write for free, illustrated 
pamphlet containing specimen pages, color 
plates, and full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


_ . WEBSTER’S" | 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


Library, 
Berea College, 


59 Berea, Ky. 
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Workbooks for State-Adopted Texts 


1 the state-adopted High S 


@ter-atUpPieu 


| ] } 11 } 
Science books published by Allyn and 


Nest and Ehellman’s 
Early Progress Workbook 
oO accomp. ny W est and \X est § M. 


' 
t 
Early Progress 


West and fhellman’s 
Modern Progress Workbook 
to accompany West and West's Mod 


Progress 


Hughes’ 
Workbook in Citizenship 
to accompany Hughes’ Problet 


can Democracy 


West and Wallace’s 
Our Nation’s History 


to accompany West's American People 


Magruder and Harvey’s 
Our Nation’s Government 
to accompany Magruder’s America 
Government 


These workbooks exactly fit the adopted tex 
and set a new standard of excellence in thi 
type of book. They are profusely illustrated 
they contain maps, charts, graphs, and table: 
they are unique in securing interesting 
meaningful pupil research, an activity of vit 
importance in the Social Science field. 
Examination copies will be gladly furnishe 
upon request 

Keys for each of these workbooks are free t 


teachers using them 


Allyn and Bacon 
2231, South Park Way Chicago 

















